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Proclaiming the Gospel 


Watch your life and your doctrine closely. 
Persevere in them, because if you do, you will save both 
yourself and your hearers. 


I Timothy 4:16 


hroughout my time as a seminary student, few 

passages from Scripture have come back to me 

with such frequency as this from Paul’s letter 
to Timothy. Paul’s exhortation to Timothy to watch, 
to pay attention to, to guard the relationship between 
life and doctrine is particularly relevant for us within 
mainline seminary education, where compartmen- 
talizing life and doctrine, usually with an emphasis 
on one with a disregard for the other, is a common 
occurrence. 


In our own mainline milieu, it is usually doctrine 
and theology that is downplayed in favor of the “prac- 
tical” issues like pastoral care, church administration, 
and current events. Theology is regarded as something 
merely to be endured, to regurgitate back on ordina- 
tion exams, and to be quickly replaced with church 
growth ideas, counseling agendas, and current issues 
obsessions. Doctrine becomes in the minds of many 
in the pulpit a quaint aspect of church life, something 
anecdotally referred to occasionally in sermons, and 
reluctantly recalled when a parishioner bothers them 
with some tedious question about the latest book in 
the Left Behind series. 


My own observation is that when the important 
relationship between Christian life and Christian doc- 
trine is lost, among the first things to go is a passion 
for evangelism. In church circles where sound doc- 
trine has been replaced with the latest novelties in 
theological thought and a growing accommodation 
to prevailing moral standards, evangelism and mis- 
sions become embarrassments. It’s easy to see why. 
Evangelism and missions are indelibly linked with such 
off-putting topics like sin, salvation, repentance, and 
the unique stature of Jesus among the religious op- 
tions of the world. The typical scenario in such 
churches is a process of redefinition. Evangelism is 


reduced to renewed efforts at friendliness and the es- 
tablishment of vestibule greeters. Missions become 
“outreach’, usually in terms of food pantries or monthly 
stints at the local soup kitchen. Such efforts at congre- 
gational development and charitable service are com- 
mendable and appropriate. But neither substitutes for 
the bold, consistent proclamation of the mystery of the 
Gospel delivered, in Paul’s words, “in power and in the 
Holy Spirit and with full conviction” (I Thessalonians 
1:5). To engage in evangelism of this sort requires that 
we believe something, and the content of that belief is 
what we mean by doctrine. 


This issue of The Princeton Theological Review 
focuses on several aspects of the contemporary 
challenge facing mainline Protestantism regarding 
evangelism. Dr. Samuel Moffett vividly describes his 
own experience in and continued commitment to 
world evangelism. Dr. James Loder, another professor 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, writes of the 
relationship between evangelical witness and a 
scientific culture. Russell Haitch urges pastors to 
reconsider the evangelical significance of baptism. And 
in a dialogue on a sensitive yet ever important issue, 
Dr. Ellen Charry and Messianic Rabbi Carl Kinbar 
address questions regarding evangelism and the Jewish 
people. Benjamin Milner and Rankin Wilbourne, both 
students at Princeton Seminary, creatively address the 
idea of Universalism and how it typically enervates 
any motivation towards evangelism and missions. 


If the mainline Protestant church is to survive in 
the new century before it, it must repent of its com- 
promises of lifestyle and regain its theological nerve 
by affirming the validity of its doctrinal inheritance. 
We hope that this issue of The Princeton Theological 
Review may serve as just one tool in the re-appropria- 
tion of those resources. 


JAMES McCULLOUGH 
Executive Editor 
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Why I Am a Missionary 


by Samuel Hugh Moffett 


ith a subject like this I am trapped into writ 
Wi: about myself and that is dangerous for 

Christians. We are told to point to Jesus. 
If I were preaching I would choose for my text 2 Cor. 
4:5, “What we preach is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ 
as Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake’, 
before venturing any further. And if I were to write 
less personally from a Biblically theological point of 
view, it would take a book, not a paper. But allow me 
to be personal and choose what might be called a 
“practical theology” approach. 


When people ask me why [am a missionary, if they 
want a simple answer, I simply tell them in two words: 
obedience and love. Obedience because mission to the 
whole world is what Jesus told his disciples to do: “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel.” That is 
the Great Commission. And love, because that, too, is 
what Jesus told us to do: “Love God with all your 
heart...and your neighbor as yourself”—the Great 
Commandment. And that is still what Jesus is telling 
anyone who would follow him. Trust and obey, go and 
tell, love and help — and all in the name that is above 
every name, the only name that saves, the name of 
Jesus. That is why I am a missionary. 


But if they ask me the practical question, how, not 
just why, I became a missionary, that is a little more 
complicated, and far less important than the Com- 
mission and the Command. It often helps me, how- 
ever, to learn how others came to the same decision I 
did, so I’ll write about it—briefly. 


The Call to Missions 


It began with my father. He went to Korea 110 years 
ago. He was in the handful of first missionaries that 
began Protestant work in Korea. When he landed in 
Korea on his 26th birthday, Seoul had a population of 
about 150,000 people and there were tigers in the 


hills. Today it has a population of more than 
12,000,000 and the hills are full of high-rise apart- 
ments, not tigers. In 1890, the year he arrived there 
were less than 200 Protestant Christians on the whole 
Korean peninsula, north and south. Today the latest 
statistics report that there are fifteen million Protes- 
tants in South Korea alone. From 200 to 15,000,000 
in two generations. It was one of the miracles of mod- 
ern missions. 


How did my father affect my missionary call? Well, 
not quite in the way one might expect. He had five 
sons. And he told us, as we grew up and went off to 
college, “Don’t become a minister unless you have to.” 
That may seem a rather negative way for a minister 
father to talk to his sons. But he was wiser than we 
realized. He didn’t say, “Don’t be ministers.” What he 
was saying was, “Don’t drift into the ministry for the 
wrong reasons. Don’t become a minister just because 
P’maminister. Don’t bea minister without a call from 
God through the Holy Spirit, not from me.” And as 
you might guess, four out of his five sons became or- 
dained Presbyterian ministers, and the other became 
a medical missionary. 


At this point, again if I were preaching a sermon | 
think I would take a different text: John 15:16: “You 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you’, because 
of the way the Lord’s challenge to me seemed to move 
from “Don’t be a minister”, to “I have to be a minis- 
ter’, and then to “I have to be a missionary.” 


First, in college since I knew I didn’t have to be a 
minister, I decided I wanted to be a professor of clas- 
sical Greek. My mother had taught me Latin and Greek 


Samuel Hugh Moffett is the Henry Winters Luce Professor 
of Ecumenics and Mission Emeritus at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 
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since I was six or seven years old, and I fell love with 
the old classics of western civilization: Homer, Socrates 
and Virgil. 

Then one of my older brothers did something that 
changed my mind. He was a home missionary in 
North Dakota but was praying that the way would 
open up for foreign missionary service. Suddenly he 
was called to India, but how could he leave his little 
church pastor-less? He called and asked me to come 
up for the summer and preach. I had never preached 
asermon. I hadn’t finished college yet, much less been 
to seminary, but I thought I ought to help him and 
said yes. By the end of that summer I knew | had to 
be a minister. 


At one point he stopped and 
took out his watch, and said: 
“Young men, your watch could 
tick for nine and a half years 
without numbering the 


unbelievers in China alone.” 


But not a missionary. That came one day in the 
Princeton seminary chapel. The chapel speaker was 
the chairman of the Board of Princeton Seminary, 
Robert Speer, and since he was also the senior Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mission, he 
spoke about missions. At one point he stopped and 
took out his watch, and said: “Young men, your watch 
could tick for nine and a half years without number- 
ing the unbelievers in China alone.” I could not stop 
thinking about that statistic. Nine and a half years— 
tick, tick, tick—as the population exploded, that many 
people in the great and ancient country of China who 
had not been told effectively about salvation in Jesus 
Christ alone. That was my call to mission. For a hun- 
dred and fifty years, ever since William Carey, that 
simple direct, Pauline challenge was the primary 


moffett 


motive for the modern missionary movement—“Every 
one who calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved. 
But how are they to call upon him in whom they have 
not believed? And how are they to believe in him of 
whom they have never heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher?”—and it was enough to send this 
preacher to China. 


China 


How did China affect my missionary call? The les- 
son I learned in China about how to be a missionary 
was a lesson in failure. And here, if I were preaching a 
sermon my text would be John 16:33: “In the world 
you shall have tribulation...” I went to China as an 
optimist, thinking about the great challenge of win- 
ning China’s millions and millions of people to Jesus 
Christ. I was determined that those millions should 
at least hear the good news of salvation in Christ alone. 
But within four years I was thrown out of China. I 
had failed. 1947 was a bad year for a missionary to 
land in China. There was a war on—nationalists un- 
der a Christian general, Chiang Kai-Shek, against the 
communist leader, Mao Tze-Tung. 


I asked some Chinese, “Who will win this war.” I 
was sure they would answer, “The Christian general”. 
But they said, “We’re not communists, but we think 
the communists will win.” I asked them “Why?” And 
they said, “Because the communists are willing to die 
for their cause, and their opponents are not.” And that 
was my first taste of an unpleasant truth about the 
state of Christian world missions. The communists, 
in the early years of their revolution, were more seri- 
ous about their mission than most of us Christians in 
the west were about ours. 


At one time we had 8,000 Protestant missionaries 
in China. And we failed. Two years after I reached 
China the communists had won the war. Two years 
later I was thrown out of China as an enemy of the 
Chinese people. After four years as a missionary, | 
think I was about the most discouraged Christian mis- 
sionary in the world. I knew we missionaries had made 
many mistakes. We went to China for Jesus Christ, but 
the communists won China. They told us flatly, “Once 
we get rid of you missionaries, the Chinese church 
will wither away.” 


Because of a clause in their paper constitution 
which guaranteed freedom of religion they could not 
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throw us out just because we were missionaries. So 
they brought criminal charges against us. My crime, 
they said, was embezzlement. I was not surprised. I 
was the mission treasurer in that area — elected by 
default when the real treasurer left as the communists 
came in. I was detained, interrogated, and given a 
public people’s trial. 1 wondered what my sentence 
would be? I knew I would be found guilty, but what 
would be the punishment? The little major who had 
conducted the trial had been very nasty, calling me a 
running dog of the imperialists and so forth. But when 
he stood up and said, “We sentence this enemy of the 
Chinese people to immediate deportation’, I almost 
shouted, “Hallelujah!” It was the best sentence he 
could have given me. And I was ordered to leave the 
city the next day for the long journey to the border. 
All the way I was thinking how badly I had failed as a 
missionary. 


“What made the Korean 
church grow?” He said, “For 
fifty years we have lifted up 
the Word of God before this 
people, and the Holy Spirit did 


the rest.” 


Back in the United States, I found myself talking 
about mission failure, and our missionary mistakes. 
Perhaps, in changing times we should have a morato- 
rium on missions. I had been asked to teach at Prince- 
ton Seminary, and one day after I had spoken about 
our China failures at a student meeting, a Chinese 
student from mainland China, a Christian, came up 
to me and said, “Dr. Moffett, don’t talk like that. You 
did not fail. God never fails, and He sent you to 
China.” The student was right. So now, if I were 
preaching a sermon, my text would be the whole 
verse of John 16:33: “In the world you shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” God never fails. 


When I left China so discouraged, there were 
roughly 3 million Chinese Christians — about 2 mil- 
lion Catholics, and 1 million Protestants. Today there 
are 30 million Chinese Christians, and some people 
say the number may be twice that, perhaps as high as 
50 or 60 million. The Church in communist China in 
the last ten years has been the fastest growing church 
in the world. Missionaries made a mistake, but it is 
no mistake to be a missionary. 


It was a hard missionary lesson, but I learned it from 
China: never let our own failures destroy our trust in 
God. A great missionary to Burma, Adoniram Judson, 
once said a hundred and more years ago, in the midst 
of what looked like missionary failure “The future is 
as bright as the promises of God.” God never fails. 
And by the grace of God, after discouragement in 
China, the Lord gave me the great privilege of going 
home, home to Korea in 1955. 


Korea 


How did Korea affect my missionary call? The les- 
son I learned in Korea was a lesson from success. What 
a difference there was between my mission experience 
in China, and in Korea. I left China almost in despair. 
I came to Korea to find myself in the middle of a 
miracle of church growth and enthusiasm. 


Some years ago a friend of mine came to Korea to 
see if the stories of church growth were really true. 
They were so true that it was almost too much of a 
shock for him. He wrote, 


Methodism began in England with John Wesley, but 
the largest Methodist church congregation in the 
world is not in England. It’s in Seoul, Korea. 
Presbyterianism began in Switzerland with John 
Calvin, but the largest Presbyterian church in the 
world is not in Switzerland. It’s in Seoul, Korea. 
Pentecostalism, in its modern form, began in South- 
ern California, but the largest Pentecostal church in 
the world is not in Southern California. It’s in Seoul, 
Korea. (Peter Wagner) 


That kind of phenomenal church growth re- 
minded me of another lesson about why I am a mis- 
sionary. The reason is not that in Korea we 
missionaries were succeeding—most of the growth 
by that time should be attributed to the faithful, joy- 
ful witness of Korean Christians. Success is no better 
reason for being a missionary than apparent failure, 
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as in the China revolution. I had learned the lesson 
of missionary success from my father years earlier. 
The first explosions of mass conversions occurred 
in his territory in the north in 1895 and 1896. Forty 
years later a commission from the American churches 
came out to ask him, “What made the Korean church 
grow?” He said, “For fifty years we have lifted up the 
Word of God before this people, and the Holy Spirit 
did the rest.” 


That sounds too simple, perhaps, but if a mission- 
ary does not start there—with the Bible and the Spirit 
—he or she won’t start at all. In Korea it was not the 
pioneer foreigners—Underwood, Appenzeller, 
Moffett—who made it grow. And it was not even 
the Korean pioneer evangelist, Suh Sang- Yoon, who 
brought the good news into Korea a whole year be- 
fore the first foreign missionaries had even arrived. 
It was God, working through them by the Holy Spirit 
and his written word. God never fails. 


But we do—missionaries do, pastors do, evange- 
lists do. We fail. And before I boast too much about 
the growth of the church in Korea, let’s admit that even 
the best of churches has weaknesses. The Korean 
church grows, but it also splits, it divides. Where else 
in the world will you find a “Jesus Presbyterian 
Church” and a “Christ Presbyterian Church” (and Jesus 
is not speaking to Christ). 


Nevertheless, though all that is true, the lesson still 
holds: God never fails. This is how I found that out. 
Back in China, after the trial, on our way to the train 
station a missionary family came out of their house 
and stopped us, not just to say goodbye. They asked 
us to take their 8-year old boy out with us. “We can’t 
get out,’ Mr. Guinness said. “Mrs. Guinness has tu- 
berculosis and we may never get out.” Of course we 
took the boy along. But on the long journey to the 
border I began to worry. 


After the trial I had been taken into a room and 
told I would be allowed to take $100 in American 
money with me. “We'll give you a letter of permis- 
sion. You sign it, and we'll sign it, and that will make 
it legal.” There was a law against using foreign money. 
I signed in a hurry and rushed home but I didn’t have 
a hundred American dollars in the house. I had only 
$97. After all the stress of the accusations and inter- 
rogation I was feeling a bit paranoid. I thought they 
must have searched the house, discovered only $97, 


moffett 


and trapped me into signing a paper that would be a 
lie. Then, along the way they would stop and search 
me. “There’s no 100 dollars. Where’s the $3? You 
bribed someone.” 


But nothing happened until Canton, the last stop 
before the Hong Kong border. But there, as the pas- 
sengers left the train, they questioned all who were 
leaving China. Bags and luggage were opened and 
turned inside out. Then they began a body search. 
Little Oswald Guinness was watching, and he said, 
“Uncle Sam are they going to examine me like that.” I 
said, “Don’t worry. they’re looking only for guns and 
foreign money mostly.” He said, “But I have some 
American money.” I said,“Oh no! How much do you 
have?” He said, “Three dollars.” Never in my life have 
I been more efficient in taking something out of some- 
one else’s pocket and putting it into mine! 


Call it a coincidence if you like. I call it a miracle. 
But don’t misunderstand me. I don’t believe in God 
just because of a little three—dollar miracle. And that 
is not why I ama missionary. My hope and my call- 
ing do not depend on that kind of intervention from 
God. What of the Christians in China who did not 
get out, who died for their faith? Why were there no 
miracles for them? But there were—greater miracles 
than any three dollars: the miracle of life everlasting 
in Jesus Christ. 


I think the “three-dollar” kind of miracle I’ve told 
you about is for weak, discouraged, failed missionar- 
ies like me as I was when I left China. The good Lord 
must have looked down and said, “I can’t let a mis- 
sionary of mine stumble out of China like that.” So in 
his amazing grace he chose to minister to my weak- 
ness, and used a very little thing to remind me that He 
is still God. And GOD NEVER FAILS. That is why I 
am still a missionary. 
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A Meditation on Evangelism 
in a Scientific Culture 


by James E. Loder 


n our inverted culture, where creation has become 

greater than its Creator, science is sometimes seen 

as the culprit. But if a careful look at the history 
of science, with its earth-shaking paradigm shifts, can 
actually aid the cause of evangelism by helping our 
minds to appreciate the magisterial magnitude of both 
science and evangelism. In this way, the proper order 
of the creation to its Creator might be restored. Here 
“magnitude” does not just mean the question of large 
things versus small things. 


The great advances in the history of science are so 
powerful because they range from the big infinity to 
the little infinity, from relativity theory to quantum 
phenomena, through the very matter and motion of 
which we are physically composed. Magnitude thus 
refers to the totalistic impulse of scientific inquiry, 
which evinces grandeur that inevitably points beyond 
itself. These totalistic impulses undo the reductionis- 
tic inversions that popularized technology seeks to 
impose on nature and human nature. Though some- 
times thought to be the enemy of faith, serious con- 
temporary science is more congenial to faith than any 
other “secular” discipline. 


Right away this discussion has presupposed a fun- 
damental distinction between science and technology. 
In the language of Michael Polanyi, a succinct illus- 
tration of the difference is that discoveries in technol- 
ogy can be patented but discoveries in science belong 
to everyone. Technology seeks to turn scientific dis- 
covery to human advantage by fitting it into a deter- 
ministic context of meaning, whereas science 
continually confronts an open-ended universe. The 
advantages of technology notwithstanding, its closed 
context forecloses dialogue with theology from the 


outset. Science, on the other hand, has an open dia- 
logue with theology. This fact explains why scientists 
such as Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Wheeler and oth- 
ers consistently raise questions about God. 


Indeed, science points to the good news of which 
evangelism speaks: the vast totality of creation, its ori- 
gin and destiny, and the place of each life in and be- 
yond it. When Clerk-Maxwell discovered the 
mathematical properties of radiation, thus bringing 
electricity, magnetism and light into a unified con- 
ceptual framework, he helped to explain what Einstein 
later described as the natural expressions of the pri- 
mary realities of physics. Einstein further probed the 
nature of light, and in 1905 published his famous pa- 
per on special relativity. In that paper, Einstein claimed 
that space and time, previously assumed to be abso- 
lute, were relative to the speed of light. Because he 
understood light to be the one universal constant, 
Einstein preferred the name “Invarianz Theorie,” 
though the scientific community and popular society 
made it the theory of “relativity.” But Einstein’s theory 
did not sanction blanket relativism: the speed of light 
was the remarkable constant, which did not vary, and 
to which everything else was relative. Theologically, 
this transforming event in the history of science points 
us back to the claim of Jesus, that he is the light of the 
world, the constant reference point for all dimensions 
of creation, physical and otherwise. 


Here we encounter a key insight for evangelism. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity inaugurated a tremendous 
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paradigm shift within the scientific community. The 
move from Newton’s reality of fixed time and space 
to Einstein’s world of fixed light and a relative space- 
time continuum is perhaps the greatest scientific ref- 
ormation of the 20" Century. But an even greater 
transformation occurs when we come to realize that 
Einstein’s created light must itself be relativized by the 
uncreated light of God revealed in Jesus Christ. Of 
course there is an apophatic aspect to this theological 
statement; God is both like and unlike any humanly 
knowable light—but the analogy between created and 
uncreated light can be illuminating for us, as T.F. Tor- 
rance explains in his essay “The Theology of Light.” 
Certainly the analogy is suggested in Scripture, when 
for example the Psalmist proclaims: “For with You is 
the fountain of life; in your light we see light” (36:9). 
In the uncreated light of God revealed in Jesus Christ, 
who is the light of the world, everything in creation 
has to be reconsidered and redefined. The shocking 
implications that follow from what Einstein said about 
created light recede into platitudes in comparison with 
the wild grandeur of what follows from what Chris- 
tian are saying about Jesus Christ, the uncreated light 
of the world. 


In this regard, the Mount of Transfiguration can 
be seen as exemplary. It is not simply the visage of 
Jesus, but the ordinary light of day that is transformed 
in juxtaposition with an epiphany of God’s uncreated 
light. This uncreated light is radiant, bright and glo- 
rious in splendor, enough to shake Peter and his com- 
panions from their slumber. This light so relativises 
space and time that Moses and Elijah appear and are 
talking with Jesus. Perhaps as if to regain ground for 
culture, Peter suggests building traditional booths to 
hold the epiphany. But cultural appropriations are 
inadequate to contain the light of God and the voice 
of God that speaks from the cloud. In the uncreated 
light of God, we can be freed from barriers constructed 
by culture, and even from so-called natural limitations. 
In this way, Christian experience can perceive and 
indwell what is beyond our natural eyes. 


In the first part of his essay, Professor Torrance fo- 
cuses on the constancy of light and by analogy the con- 
stancy of God’s truth in Jesus Christ. He observes how 
we may find it strange that while the speed of a bullet 
fired from a moving car is the speed of the gun’s pro- 
pulsion plus the speed of the car, a light signal sent 
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from the same car remains constant, whether the car 
is stationary or moving fast. The invariance here does 
not suggest anything deterministic or static. Rather, 
there is dynamic interplay everywhere in the empiri- 
cal universe, even while light remains reliably con- 
stant. Kierkegaard spoke of the “unchangeableness 
of God,” which is yet attentive to every intricate 
changing detail of creation. The relationality be- 
tween God and creation is full of mystery and sur- 
prises. The radical variations in all creation are 
everywhere associated with the invariant proper- 
ties of God’s truth. Thus emerges a pattern of ulti- 
mate contingency. Even though the physical 


This freedom enables a 
spiritual stretch of the soul 
from the big infinity to the 

infinitely varied particularities 
of everyday life as each 


polarity enriches the other. 


universe is everywhere associated with the physical 
properties of light, this rational order would have 
no reliable basis unless the constancy of the physical 
were in turn grounded in the self-sufficient uncreated 
light of the eternal God. 


This invariant constancy is found in the truth 
that Jesus gives to us in order to set us free. “Let me 
tell you,” the evangelist says in effect, “this is the 
glorious liberty of the children of God: in light of 
the reality into which Christ invites you, relativity 
becomes relative. Thus, the meaningless indepen- 
dence of all created things dissolves and all these 
lesser lights of the world shine with the luminosity 
of their ontological origins in God who is the light 
of lights.” The person who walks in the ultimate 
invariant light of lights is free to pay full attention 
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to the particularities of creation. This freedom en- 
ables a spiritual stretch of the soul from the big infin- 
ity to the infinitely varied particularities of everyday 
life as each polarity enriches the other. The requisite 
movement entails surrendering the bondage of a false 
human “freedom” for sake of the freedom of God, in 
whom there is no limit: “the truth will set you free” in 
ways that His truth alone can illuminate. 


A second important aspect of the analogy between 
physical and uncreated light concerns the transpar- 
ency or invisibility of light. In the faces of those who 
truly hear the good news, even and especially for the 
first time, the love of God is made manifest. Light 
makes itself transparent, and in its very quality of in- 
visibility, it brings to light what is beyond itself. It 
brings to light that to which it relates, whether good 
or evil. This dynamic is preeminently evident in the 
illuminating reciprocal relationality of Jesus and the 
Spirit. This reciprocal relationality between Jesus and 
the Spirit it the very thing that reveals the Father. This 
Trinitarian relationality is the inner life of God, and it 
in turn illuminates all who participate in this life. 
Believers are taken up in the Spirit, even as the three 
members of the Trinity illuminate each other in the 
irradiating beauty of holiness. The life of Christ is 
recapitulated in the lives of disciples, who are told to 
let their light so shine before people that it will reveal 
their heavenly Father and redound in praise to him. 


A third aspect of the analogy concerns the way in 
which light is not a mute force, but relates to sound 
and other phenomena in the space-time continuum. 
In common experience, though there is an obvious 
distinction between sight and sound, eye and ear, still 
the sounds of language relate to light, so that we may 
say, I see what you mean.” If sound can illuminate, 
then conversely, light can speak; as Augustine said, 
“God speaks to us by illuminating.” When Jesus is 
seen as the visible and illuminated Word of God, then 
people can know what God means—what God means 
by God and what God means by humanity. The evan- 
gelical strives to bring these meanings to light, mak- 
ing evident the greatest of all paradigm shifts, in which 
Jesus Christ—the Word of God, God from God, Light 
from Light—becomes the definitive view of reality for 
the hearer. 


Of course sound is not left out. But in this para- 
digm shift sound itself expands for the hearer. Words 
somehow become capable of speaking about what is 


ineffable. In the realm of science, Einstein’s discover- 
ies offer insight into how hearing allows us to tune 
into the sound of God’s work in creation. In her book 
Einstein’s Unfinished Symphony, Marsha Bartuska ex- 
plains how gravity makes sounds that reverberate 
throughout the universe. The ancient Pythagoras may 
have been wrong about the spherical nature of the 
heavens, but his concept of the music of the spheres 
points toward the music that, science now tells us, 
emanates from gravitational events which occur in an 
expanding universe. Perhaps in some way this moan- 
ing sound relates to the groaning (as in childbirth) 
that the whole creation experiences on its way to ob- 
taining glorious freedom from bondage to decay 
(Rom. 8:21-22). Though this latter sound is not usu- 
ally associated with music, all phenomena are trans- 
formed in light of God’s ultimate purposes. This 
groaning declares the purposes of God, being worked 
out through the ages, declaring his grandeur as au- 
thor, sustainer and redeemer of creation. 


To enter the paradigm shift—in which Jesus Christ 
becomes not just a person in history, but the refer- 
ence point for all temporal and spatial events—en- 
tails a decisive and irreversible transformation of the 
grand axioms of one’s existence. Just as Einstein’s para- 
digm shift meant there was no going back to the old 
Newtonian order, so spiritually, we may say that one 
does not enter the new Christian reality by simply 
learning a new password into a community where 
participation is reversible and the natural order re- 
mains definitive of everyday life. Rather, the natural 
is redefined by the supernatural, and the community 
is created and sustained not by the forces of socializa- 
tion but by the spiritual presence of Christ. All litur- 
gical “passwords” are taken up in the ultimate Word 
of God. Moreover, in this community evil is unmasked 
by the deep, intense passion of faith. The Christian 
faithful worship the invisible transparent One whose 
light exposes the deeds of darkness, betrays betrayal 
as an illusion, and brings death to death. 


The community of faith has a culture, but a cul- 
ture that is embodied in the one person, Jesus, who is 
both fully God and fully human, the light of the world 
who speaks through the language of Scripture. Where 
theological language shapes this culture, this language 
is properly generated from and expressed through the 
passion of worship. This language is specifically de- 
signed to negate ordinary cultural forms, in order to 
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reappropriate them at a higher magnitude, so that they 
become doxological and eucharistic. When theologi- 
cal language is kept in dialectical tension with the Word 
of God, it thus properly intends to tear open the cog- 
nitive veil that could make theology stand between 
humans and their transparent participation in wor- 
ship as a paradigm of reality. The paradigm of wor- 
ship may be seen in the baptism of Jesus, when the 
heavens are torn open, bringing to light the epiphany 
of the Holy Spirit and the voice of the Father. In this 
manner, theological culture is most illuminating when 
it is designed to disappear, to become transparent be- 
fore the immediate Presence of the One who has 
brought the community into being. 


IJ 


Now the foregoing analogy between the created 
light of Einstein’s physics and the uncreated light 
of Christ may provoke objections—that it is mak- 
ing too much of a metaphor, or that it relies 
anachronistically on a first-century worldview. In 
response it may be said that the liberation of love 
revealed herein is precisely what human life—in- 
dividually, corporately and culturally—longs for in 
this present scientific era, as in all eras since the first 
century. Further, what the analogy discloses in not 
mere metaphorical talk but power. 


Consider my friend John, an evangelist who lives 
and works as a Christian on the streets of Los Ange- 
les, in a neighborhood rife with gang activity. To im- 
merse himself in the community, he sells pencils on 
the street corner. The pencils help identify him with 
an impoverished neighborhood, and they prompt the 
sort of conversations that help deeply troubled and 
potentially violent youth to come into the Christian 
community that he and his wife hold open to them. 
John and his wife have gained so much respect from 
these neighborhood gangs that they are given protec- 
tion from intruders or other gangs. Gradually, one by 
one, the gang members come under the influence of 
this potentially world—changing ministry. As John 
knows, it is the Spirit of Christ, not he, who ultimately 
evangelizes, often by abrogating human techniques for 
the sake of a higher order of communication. 


One afternoon, for example, John was walking 
down the street and spotted a teenager he knew paint- 
ing on the walls of the alley. Taggers are illegal of 
course, always on the run to keep ahead of the police. 
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John thought he should go down there and try to get 
this young man back on track. Yet as one who works 
in intimacy with the Spirit, he sensed that voice warn- 
ing him not to go; still he decided to walk down the 
alley anyhow. 


Very shortly, he saw why there had been warning. 
Down the alley came another young man, high on 
something and waving a gun. Walking right up to John 
he thrust the pistol to his forehead, between the eyes, 
ominously declaring, “I am going to waste you!” But 
John does not live where such a threat could have de- 
finitive power. He was not afraid. Rather, the Spirit 
filled John so quickly and fully that he felt a deep calm 
and at the same time he rose up in strength; more 
firmly than the threat, he said to the assailant, “God’s 
going to make you a whole new man!” Confused and 
frustrated, the drug—user waved his gun and said, “I’ve 
got six bullets here and I’m going to kill six people.” 
Right away John said, “God doesn’t want anyone to 
die!” The man then turned his gun on the tagger who 
cringed and begged for mercy. The bully, his drug- 
inflated ego now satisfied, marched away. 


What John’s story demonstrates so graphically is 
the power that comes from intimacy with the Spirit 
of the Lord of all Creation; here it is the power to 
redefine an apparently threatening situation. In the 
evangelical claim upon a lifetime, this is what is at 
stake: the continual power to redefine reality in keep- 
ing with the loving purposes of God. Evangelism 
needs to be that deep and wide. The point of the story 
is not simply that a personal fear of death was re- 
moved, but reality was redefined for all involved. 
Minds shaped in a scientific culture are turned off 
when evangelism seems to shrink reality to the mea- 
sure of personal needs, conventional morality and 
superego edicts. Evangelism must be about the busi- 
ness of expanding (not shrinking) the individual’s 
sense of reality. Science teaches that we discover new 
and larger dimensions of reality even as we are think- 
ing about it; and evangelism, properly understood, 
confirms and ramifies that principle. 


Another related charge may be brought against 
evangelism by the scientific mind: “your view of Jesus 
Christ,” it will be said, “is too narrow and histori- 
cally bound to speak to our ever changing vision of 
an expanding universe that will eventually redefine 
history and yield to a scientific understanding of ev- 
erything.” In response it should be observed that 
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this presumptuously grander view is strikingly nar- 
row in respect to the way that it leaves out the person 
of the knower and discoverer in the knowing and dis- 
covery process. Even in a theory of everything, as 
superstring theory may purport to be, comprehen- 
sion is itself uncomprehended and the human factor 
is left adrift. Any purported theory of everything that 
fails to encompass the mind of the one composing 
the theory is no theory at all. As Einstein put it, the 
most incomprehensible thing about the universe is 
that it is comprehensible. When we apprehend that 
all creation, including humans, is already compre- 
hended in the mind of God, this insight makes intel- 
ligible our place in the universe and our drive to 
comprehend ourselves. 


However, we are not making a case to consider the 
mind of God simply to give our understandings larger 
intelligibility. Rather, most consequential is the new 
reality toward which this consideration points. Even 
if a proof for the existence of the mind of God could 
be established, the evangelical “technology” that would 
permit it to make a known difference would remain 
obscure. In the new paradigm of reality, defined by 
the claims of Christ, no such technology of applica- 
tion is required. The power in which my friend John 
speaks does not require or permit domestication 
through technique. Rather this power works on the 
human factor from the inside out, so to speak, so that 
the “technique” is new and accurate for every new situ- 
ation; thus it represents a transformation of power 
itself, at the same time it lovingly transforms the people 
in its midst. In this situation, it was clearly more effi- 
cient and effective than the techniques of gun con- 
trol, policing and legislation—good as those methods 
may be. But in contrast to this power of God’s Spirit, 
merely human methods are (to take a metaphor from 
technology) like working on cataracts in the eye with 
a knife or scissors, when surgery by laser light does 
the whole thing in less than ten minutes. 


To make a further point, even when medical tech- 
nology moves forward in helpful directions, it still does 
not reach the new reality and power of which evange- 
lism speaks. In this new reality created by his spiri- 
tual presence, Jesus transforms all medical technology. 
Jesus heals: that is, Jesus continues to heal more effi- 
ciently than the best techniques we can discover, and 
he does so in a much bigger manner. To be restored 
functionally is not the ultimate goal; all healing needs 
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to be understood in the context of the new reality he 
creates, because the underlying disorder to which 
physical disease points is more than functional. This 
new reality is concerned with the whole person—body, 
soul and spirit. 


There is the Scriptural dictum that says we become 
like what we worship. There is the further observa- 
tion that we tend to appreciate, adore, and even wor- 
ship the source of what heals us. Medical and surgical 
healing should not seduce us into becoming like the 
technology that restores us to functional capacity. 
What heals us should not move us toward being de- 
humanized. Healing should not shrink our vision of 
who we are and the glory of our human destiny. When 
Jesus heals, our vision of our identity and destiny is 
magnificently enhanced; eternity comes rushing in to 
the present, the life of God engenders wholeness, and 
we, in worshipping him, become as he is. 


Evangelism means opening human eyes to the ul- 
timate light that defines all lesser lights in eternal and 
eschatological perspective. Evangelism should never 
be reduced to technology—a technique-driven ap- 
proach to evangelism is reductionistic of human des- 
tiny and portrays God as a fool trying to save the world 
by gimmickry. We would do far better to speak of the 
science of evangelism. The science of evangelism may 
occasionally give rise to technology, but our approach 
should remain scientific; that way, technologies will 
be humbly shaped, even eliminated when they do not 
serve God’s deeper purpose. The true evangelist dwells 
day and night in the ultimate paradigm shift where 
ordinary reality is decisively redefined by the living 
presence of Jesus Christ. Then, and only then, can he 
or she discern what the Spirit of Christ is doing and 
so enter into doing “the good works, which God pre- 
pared beforehand to be our way of life” (Eph. 2:10). 
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Baptism and Becoming Christian 


by Russell Haitch 


ow does one become a Christian? And what 
He it mean to be Christian? In answering 

these questions, the evangelical mind may 
seem least inclined to turn to baptism. For centuries, 
since John Wesley at any rate, preachers have used 
water baptism as a foil, saying that it does not secure 
eternal life; instead there must be a conscious deci- 
sion and heartfelt conversion. But there is another 
way of looking at baptism—to see it as a cornerstone 
of Christian evangelism and ongoing education. 


In the past, evangelicals have expended much en- 
ergy in opposing the concept of baptismal regenera- 
tion. While the history and theory behind this 
opposition needs to be understood and appreciated, it 
will also be good to go beyond it, in order to discover 
baptism’s excellent pedagogical potential. Baptism, both 
as an event and as a pattern, reveals significant features 
of what it means to become Christian. Such discovery, 
or perhaps rediscovery, is especially needed today. Aside 
from reviewing historical features, this essay will sug- 
gest howa renewed understanding of baptism can help 
churches to meet two pressing educational needs in 
their present missions work. 


The first is the need to explain the discontinuity be- 
tween faith in Christ and other faiths. In a pluralistic 
age, the exclusive-sounding claims of evangelicals are 
especially scandalous, and so the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity requires educational support. The second is 
the need to explain the continuity between the new 
birth and the new life, and in turn between this new 
life and the rest of creation. In an individualist age, 
the personal-sounding claims of evangelicals invite 
misperception that faith in Jesus is just a private, feel- 
good affair, and so the universality of the Christian 


vision likewise calls for explication. The teaching of 
balanced Trinitarian theology, epitomized in baptism 
will address both of these needs. 


Jesus in the Jordan 


In discerning what it means to “become Christian,” 
a good starting place is the river Jordan. In stepping 
into Jordan “to fulfill all righteousness,” Jesus takes 
the first step toward Calvary. His baptism may be 
called a step of solidarity with sinners. It is also more 
than that. It has even been said that baptism is when 
Jesus himself “became Christian.” At Jordan, Jesus is 
anointed with the Holy Spirit and power. Mark says 
this baptism, prepared by John and foretold by 
prophets, signals “the beginning of the good news 
of Jesus Christ.”! 


The first disciples saw Jesus’ baptism as being deci- 
sive. In Acts, Peter recalls how it marked the start of 
“the whole time the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
us”’; and the start of when “God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and power”—a power 
that enabled him “to do good and to heal all those 
who were under the power of the devil.”? This “Holy 
Spirit and power” aspect of baptism calls for greater 
attention. None of the Gospels (or any other Scrip- 
ture) directly addresses the question of infant versus 
believers’ baptism; but all four distinguish the water 
baptism of John from the Spirit baptism of Jesus. That 
repeated demarcation has often been overlooked, yet 
given the tremendous upsurge of the Pentecostal 
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movement—from about zero to over 400 million ad- 
herents in less than a century—the question of water 
baptism versus Spirit baptism is now more significant 
than the older debate of infants versus adults. We will 
turn to both questions momentarily. 


In the early church, the baptism of Jesus was a more 
important liturgical day than the incarnation, and the 
Jordan river became the most important river in the 
world. When believers wanted to become “anointed 
ones” (Christians), they often tried to trek to Jordan 
for baptism. Tertullian reports that some traveled 
from as far away as North Africa, and Eusebius says 
that Constantine’s hope of going there led him to post- 
pone baptism until the end of his days. Since it was 
hard for people to go to the Jordan—Constantine 
never made it—eventually the Jordan was brought to 
people: in the early church, a common name for the 
baptismal font was “the Jordan.”* 


If devotion to a particular river proved to be a theo- 
logical detour, the reason for its significance remained: 
Jesus had stepped into it, and the early theologians, 
like the disciples, saw this step of baptism as decisive. 
Here, says Irenaeus, is where “the Word of God,...who 


When Peter gives his “altar 
call” in the sermon of Acts 2, 
we do not hear him lead the 
crowd in a modern “sinners’ 
prayer” for salvation; rather he 
urges them to “repent and be 


baptized.” 


took flesh and was anointed with the Spirit by the Fa- 
ther, became Jesus Christ.”° Here the Father anointed 
the Son with the Holy Spirit. While Irenaeus goes so far 
as to call baptism the event in which Jesus “became Jesus 
Christ,” it is not as though the Father suddenly adopted 
Jesus as his Son; thus Irenaeus speaks of two anointings: 
the Word was anointed in the bosom of the Father from 
all eternity, and the Word-become-flesh was anointed 


in time in the Jordan.® There were “adoptionists” in 
the early church, and fear of being in league with 
them may have led church fathers to downplay Jesus’ 
baptism. Still it received a fair degree of preaching 
attention.’ 


Scripture attests that for believers in the early 
churches, baptism was their decisive action too. Bap- 
tism expressed a person’s faith and desire to become 
Christian. When Peter gives his “altar call” in the ser- 
mon of Acts 2, we do not hear him lead the crowd ina 
modern “sinners’ prayer” for salvation; rather he urges 
them to “repent and be baptized.”’ Throughout the 
New Testament church, water baptism was how people 
responded to gospel preaching. Prayer may well have 
figured into this baptism, but baptism evidently 
marked the turning point in becoming Christian. 


Infant versus Believers’ Baptism 


Believers’ baptism was widespread in the early 
missionary-minded church. Many influential lead- 
ers, including those born to Christian parents—for 
example, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of 
Nazianus, John Chrysostom, Ephraem the Syrian, 
Jerome, Rufinus and Augustine—were not baptized 
until the end of their student days.? Ambrose had 
not yet been baptized when he was acclaimed bishop 
of Milan. 


Historical evidence points clearly to an early ori- 
gin for infant baptism as well (at least by the time of 
Tertullian in the West, and of Origen in the East), 
though the psychological and theological motivations 
behind the practice are less clear. It is sometimes sup- 
posed the practice of infant baptism increased due to 
an explicit doctrine of original sin, but Jaroslav Pelikan 
has suggested that the latter developed after the former, 
perhaps as its theological rationale. Some scholars as- 
sert infant baptism was practiced from the start. If so, 
was it the consequence of a code whereby the house- 
hold head wielded power over the rest? Such a justifi- 
cation would be less defensible today. Was it the 
consequence of a covenantal understanding that 
made baptism parallel to circumcision? Calvin and 
others asseverate that this was and should be the case; 
but the objection may be raised that this parallelism 
turns typology into theology without adequately 
noting differences between circumcision and bap- 
tism, as well as discontinuities between the old and 
new covenants.'” 
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At any rate, it is noteworthy that nearly all propo- 
nents of paedobaptism seek to preserve the close bond 
between human faith and the grace of baptism, for 
this bond keeps the sacrament from becoming 
magic—or what Alexander Schmemann calls “a to- 
tally extrinsic and arbitrary act destroying man’s free- 
dom.”"! This requisite faith is variously said to inhere 
in the innate trust of the infant, or to follow con- 
sciously at confirmation, or to come in surrogate fash- 
ion from parents or sponsors or the church 


One tombstone inscription 
dated from the 3” century 
declares: “I, Zosimus, a 
believer from believers, lie 
here having lived 2 years, 1 


month, 25 days.” 


community as a whole. Perhaps one of the earliest 
and best justifications is the one still taught in Eastern 
Orthodox churches today: the requisite faith (and 
faithfulness) come from Jesus Christ himself, intrin- 
sic in the Church that is his body. Perhaps too such 
an understanding calls for a lower view of individual- 
ity and higher view of church than Protestants have 
been wont to embrace. At any rate, it appears that 
wherever the early churches baptized infants, faith of 
some sort was crucial; they sought to maintain the 
tight connection between belief and baptism found 
in Mark 16 and implied throughout the New Testa- 
ment. For instance, one tombstone inscription dated 
from the 3 century declares: “I, Zosimus, a believer 
from believers, lie here having lived 2 years, 1 month, 
25 days... 


Vast centuries of theological debate separate us 
from the infant Zosimus. Over time baptism as a start- 
ing point for the Christian life became problematic, 
especially for evangelicals who claimed that one be- 
comes a Christian by personal commitment, even a 
heartfelt conversion. In theory, baptism could still 
have marked such a commitment. The sequence 
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found in Acts 2—of preaching, followed by convic- 
tion of sin, followed by a call to repentance and bap- 
tism—could well have remained valid, except that 
many of the people to whom the revivalists were 
preaching had already been baptized as infants. While 
radical reformers had charted a different course, and 
while rebaptism was not uncommon in other 
churches, nevertheless other rituals developed to mark 
the start of the Christian life. Prime among these was 
the “altar call,” which does not require water or even 
an altar, but a personal prayer of surrender and salva- 
tion, in which one yields one’s life to Christ, asking 
Jesus to indwell the believing heart by his Holy Spirit. 
Hence, regeneration or the “new birth” became aptly 
correlated with this prayerful surrender, which in turn 
became a touchstone of evangelical Christianity. 


Among the first revivalists there was some attempt 
to embrace both the baptismal regeneration of infants 
and a subsequent experiential regeneration of adults, 
even if reconciliation of the two ideas proved diffi- 
cult. Unless John Wesley is seen to be self-contradic- 
tory, a compilation of his teachings suggests a doctrinal 
pattern whereby the infant is regenerated in water 
baptism (needed to wash original sin), but then by 
about age eight or nine human sin has decimated this 
baptismal grace; hence the further need to be born 
again (again) as an adult. Subsequent revivalists may 
have seen Wesley’s schema as his valiant attempt to 
remain the good Anglican, but most did not follow 
his lead, and the idea of infant baptismal regenera- 
tion fell by the wayside. 


However, it certainly did not fall from hymnals and 
books of worship in mainline churches, and this situ- 
ation presents a problem for evangelicals within those 
churches today. The United Methodist Hymnal, for 
example, states that in the Sacrament of Baptism we 
are “given new birth through water and the Spirit.” 
The Presbyterian Book of Worship is even more em- 
phatic, saying that through the water of baptism “we 
are reborn by the power of the Holy Spirit,” then ask- 
ing God to send the Spirit to make “this water...a 
fountain of deliverance and rebirth,” and then again 
praying that “this font may be your womb of new 
birth.” All this is presumed to apply to infants, who 
are the most frequent candidates for baptism in these 
churches. Granted these words are not always said, 
and if said not always fully heard; but still there is a 
discrepancy of paradigms, in which baptism becomes 
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the loser. A great claim is being made for it, but is the 
claim fully credible and supported by subsequent ac- 
tions of the church?’ When confirmation is seen as 
“completing” baptism, or when there is a delay before 
receiving communion, does it send a message that the 
deal, to use crass language, has not been fully sealed? 
Meanwhile, evangelicals observing infant baptisms 
(whether with tacit approval or dismay) may be qui- 
etly holding out for the “real thing,” a personal prayer- 
ful surrender of one’s life to Christ. 


If that evangelical sentiment is expressed, staunch 
defenders of paedobaptism can easily grow impatient 
and berate the evangelical mind for having too mean 
an understanding of grace, or too exalted a view of 
individual will, or too rational a concept of faith. No 
doubt there is often much truth in these charges. Evan- 
gelical teaching does well to acknowledge that becom- 
ing Christian cuts very deep and it cuts across time. 


“Nowadays,” he writes, “the 
difficulty in becoming Christian 
is that one must self-actively 
transform an initial being- 
Christian into a possibility in 
order to become Christian in 


truth.” 


When were you saved? I was saved when Jesus Christ 
was crucified and raised, even though I was not yet 
born; then, too, I was saved at age nine on the night I 
gave my heart to him; further, I am being saved day by 
day as I walk according to the Holy Spirit; and I will 
be saved on the day of Judgment because I have been 
joined to Jesus and immersed into the inner life of 
God. Baptism betokens all that, in its death-and-res- 
urrection pattern, and in the idea of baptism (baptizo) 
as being plunged. Both this pattern and a large view 
of grace and salvation are vital to understanding Chris- 
tian faith. At the same time, they do not a priori es- 


tablish the validity of infant baptism as being the start- 
ing point for becoming Christian. In simplest terms, 
the problem is that personal repentance of the sort 
everywhere in the New Testament associated with be- 
coming Christian is here missing. 


The people who have noted this fact are not all 
aligned with “Baptist” denominations, nor can all be 
dismissed as Pelagianists. Soren Kierkegaard decried 
infant baptism, because he said it presumed to make 
people become Christians before they were old 
enough to choose for Christ; consequently, a later de- 
cision for Christ must at least entertain the possibility 
of undoing one’s baptism. “Nowadays,” he writes, “the 
difficulty in becoming Christian is that one must self- 
actively transform an initial being-Christian into a 
possibility in order to become Christian in truth.’ 


He goes on: “] think the dubiousness of becoming 
a Christian at the age of two weeks cannot be expressed 
more strongly than by pointing out that by its help it 
is possible to find Christians—who have not yet be- 
come Christians...In other words, a person who ac- 
tually has become a Christian must certainly have had 
a period when he was not a Christian; he must in turn 
have had a period when he found out what Christian- 
ity is; then, in turn, if he has not totally forgotten how 
he existed before he became a Christian, he must be 
able for his part to say what Christianity is by com- 
paring his earlier life with his Christian life.’'* This 
outline fairly resembles the prototype of a modern 
evangelical testimony, and it has of course been chal- 
lenged by those who grew up in “Christian homes”; 
but Kierkegaard’s essential point is that to become 
Christian a person must at some point make a choice 
for Christ, a choice that arises from an existential 
need—“a need that I do not think even the most dot- 
ing mother will discover in her infant at the young 
age of two weeks.”'® 


When Christianity came into the world, he says, “it 
was difficult to become a Christian, and one did not 
become occupied with understanding Christianity. 
Now we have almost reached the parody that to be- 
come a Christian is nothing, but it is difficult and a 
very busy task to understand it. Everything is thereby 
reversed. Christianity is transformed into a kind of 
philosophical theory; but Christianity essentially re- 
lates itself to existence, and becoming a Christian is 
what is difficult.”!® 
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Karl Barth’s critique of infant baptism, though less 
mordant than Kierkegaard’s, is even more extensive 
and carefully laid out. For him, infant baptism is 
“profoundly irregular”'’, and yet the Church has 
made it customary, abusively so. He asks, “how can 
the Church be or become again...an essentially mis- 
sionary and mature rather than immature Church, 
so long as it obstinately, against all better judgment 
and conscience, continues to dispense the water of 
baptism with the same undiscriminating generosity 
as it has now done for centuries?...Of what help will 
the best ecclesiology be to us so long as there is ob- 
stinate evasion of long overdue reform at this small 
but practically decisive point?”'’ 


More recently, Jurgen Moltmann added his voice 
of opposition of paedobaptism. Moltmann says that 
Christian baptism is supposed to be “eschatology put 
into practice””’; baptism is “a public, confessional sign 
of resistance and hope,” and this sign does not bea- 
con well when infant baptism has become the general 
rule. He concludes: “There can be no reform of bap- 
tism without a reform of the church, and no reform 
of the church without a reform of baptism.””’ 
Toward a New Approach to 
Baptismal Education 


Though a mighty triumvirate of Kierkegaard, Barth 
and Moltmann has challenged infant baptism, the 
practice continues unabated, at least in most “main- 
line” churches. The fact that it remains so entrenched 
may speak either of the high regard with which it is 
held, or the low impact (or slow impact) of theolo- 
gians upon church practices. Of course there have 
also been other capable theologians who continue to 
argue in favor of infant baptismal regeneration. Mean- 
while, for some people the ritual has taken on a dif- 
ferent meaning, not fully related to the language of 
regeneration expressed in its rituals. For example, 
becoming a “child of the covenant” may be seen sim- 
ply as an act of socialization into church activities, the 
first step toward Sunday school. 


The educational question today is not primarily 
about infant versus believer baptism (whether be- 
lievers’ baptism will become the rule, or whether the 
church’s commitment to infant baptism will regain 
its theological profundity). Important as this ques- 
tion may be, there is the quite basic question of how 
to teach people what baptism means for the living 
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out of their daily lives. What is the connection be- 
tween the liturgical event—whether it takes place in 
the Jordan or in the sanctuary, in infancy or adult- 
hood—and the ensuing life of the Christian? Such 
teaching about the meaning of baptism would need to 
precede reform in the direction Barth and Moltmann 
have advocated; and it would be of equal benefit to those 
who believe no such reform is necessary. 


If baptism was a touchstone event in becoming 
Christian for the first believers, and even in some sense 


To see the sacramental action 
as an ongoing movement that 
permeates daily life can save 
people from supposing the 
sacraments are merely God’s 
grace making a series of 
cameo appearances in an 


otherwise secular life. 


for Jesus himself, then we may anticipate that it still 
has much to teach about what it means to become 
Christian today. This teaching, we may now propose, 
involves the experiential event of baptism—that event 
is critical—but it also equally involves the Trinitarian 
pattern of baptism, its inherent logic or grammar. In 
each sacrament, let us say, there is what might be called 
the sacramental dynamic, the pattern or grammar that 
recapitulates the movement of God’s Spirit and points 
us back to the primordial sacrament, which is prop- 
erly identified as Christ in the church. To see the sac- 
ramental action as an ongoing movement that 
permeates daily life can save people from supposing 
the sacraments are merely God’s grace making a se- 
ries of cameo appearances in an otherwise secular life. 


The baptismal pattern depicts dynamic 
relationality. It begins, in the Jordan. That event is an 
icon of the relationality between the Father and the 
Son through the Spirit. The Jordan event, in turn, 
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becomes an icon of the relationality of the church. 
This relationality is set in order and set in motion by 
the Spirit who proceeds from the Father through the 
Son. Like the concepts of perichoresis and koinonta, 
baptism describes relationality that pertains first to 
the life of God and then to the life of the church. But 
baptism has the potential to express its concept in a 
tangible, experiential way. 


Before we explain the implications of the Trinitarian 
baptismal pattern, we pause to acknowledge the need 
for Trinitarian teaching as part of the mainline 
churches’ missionary endeavor, a topic of consider- 
ation for the current journal. Sometimes, the real 
problem is not convincing people overseas that they 
need Christ, but persuading the church that mission- 
ary work makes sense. In the 19" century there was a 
tug of war within Christianity over whether one 
should become a Christian through an immediate, 
heartfelt event, or gradually, through infant baptism 
and education. In these debates the desirability of 
becoming Christian was hardly doubted. But quite 
the opposite is true in the 20" and 21“ centuries. The 
Roman Catholic educator Thomas Groome also rep- 
resents many “progressive” Protestants in his dim view 
of missionary endeavors where the goal is to win 
people to Christ. If a person was “reared in another 
rich religious tradition, but has become lax,” he says, 
then the evangelist should encourage him or her to 
make a renewed commitment to that other religion, 
for “surely God uses Christian evangelizers to help 
people become better Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, etc. 
or simply ‘better people.” ” 


In a pluralistic age this idea resonates with many 
people, which is why evangelicals need to teach about 
the uniqueness of Christian faith and how this 
Trinitarian faith is intrinsic to becoming “better 
people.” Many do not see Christianity as a necessity, 
especially in comfortable towns of the Western world, 
where the presence of competing spirits seems less 
obvious and liberation through the Spirit of Christ 
less urgent. How do orthodox Christians respond to 
the common belief that sufficient good and truth must 
certainly reside in all “major world religions”? We can 
attack the other religions. We can quote John 14:6 and 
Acts 4:12, trusting that God’s Word will not return 
void. We can even say that the kingdom of God is not 
a matter of talk, but of power, and then show them 
what power we have. We can do many things. But it 


will be best if we (and those we teach) also perceive 
how the Christian life is different from other lives be- 
cause the Triune God is different from other gods. 
This is one place that Christian education can build, 
and baptism can become its cornerstone. 


Such education can help in another way as well. 
Within evangelical circles, especially in the West, there 
is the problem of what is sometimes called “easy 


Embedded in Jesus’ baptism, 
and then in ours, we find 
important themes about what 
it means to become and to be 
Christians: a Trinitarian 
theology, a Spirit Christology 
and a “New Creation” 


ecclesiology. 


believism.” Though infant baptism can succumb to 
socialization forces, rituals of experiential regenera- 
tion are also not immune; after a prayer for “new 
birth,” there does not always follow a new life. Yet of 
course the two are meant to be contiguous, just as jus- 
tification and sanctification imply one another. Em- 
bedded in Jesus’ baptism, and then in ours, we find 
important themes about what it means to become and 
to be Christians: a Trinitarian theology, a Spirit 
Christology and a “New Creation” ecclesiology. These 
baptismal themes relate to one another, and to all key 
concepts in Christian theology. To demonstrate the 
generative nature of these themes in baptismal edu- 
cation, we could refer to the Trinitarian benediction 
of 2 Corinthians 13:14, and notice how baptism 
teaches about “The love of God, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” 


Trinitarian Theology 


After Jesus stepped into the waters of the Jordan, 
the heavens opened, the Holy Spirit descended upon 
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him; and the Father said, “this is my Son, whom I 
love.”*? Here is the love of the Father. This is where 
our Christian life also begins, in this loving 
relationality found in the inner life of the Trinity. The 
baptism in the Jordan is the first epiphany of the Trin- 
ity in the cosmos.” The life of the church is likewise 
meant to manifest the life of the Trinity. Hence, the 
church receives its missionary charge to make disciples 
of the nations—“baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” and 


To become a Christian through 
Trinitarian baptism, they said, 
is to come into the relationality 
of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit that has existed 


from eternity. 


teaching them how to abide in God’s love.” Thus the 
need for teaching arises—teaching the commands, and 
also teaching how the Trinitarian “formula” of bap- 
tism is not just an archaic repetition from a patriar- 
chal age, but rather an active invitation to participation 
in the inner life of God. To call upon the name is to 
invoke the authority and the personality to which the 
name refers. 


The baptism of Jesus revealed the Trinity to hu- 
man experience, noted the church fathers. God con- 
descended to human senses—the Father to hearing, 
the Son to touch, the Spirit to sight.*° God was born 
of our flesh, so that we may be born of his Spirit; and, 
the early church proclaimed, “to be born of baptism 
is to be born of the Trinity.’”” To become a Christian 
through Trinitarian baptism, they said, is to come 
into the relationality of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit that has existed from eternity. However 
a person becomes a Christian in his or her personal 
history, it is important to see this eternal dimension. 
If we see that, it may keep us from a self—centered 
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understanding of our new identity in Christ. The 
Biblical idea is not that God was lonely, and so he 
had to create people in order to have someone to love. 
Aside from placing undue pressure on us to make 
God feel fulfilled, this view fails to see that the love 
of God is fully sustaining from the start, and this 
love is inherently relational. 


If we see that, it can also put us right in step with 
much postmodern discourse, and in some sense a step 
ahead: the postmodern mind endeavors to think 
relationally, to affirm that relationality is in fact the 
reality of life. Yet relationality is not merely a series of 
attempts by the ego to transcend its self-centeredness. 
Loving, life-giving relationality comes from God for 
it exists within God’s Triune nature; and we can enter 
into this relationality by being plunged into this inner 
life—baptized into the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. This is the love of God. 


Spirit Christology 


Baptism also teaches about the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—grace that he received, and then grace 
that he imparts. In addition to a Trinitarian theology, 
baptism speaks of what Colin Brown and others have 
called a “Spirit” Christology.“ What do we mean by 
this? When Jesus was baptized and received the Holy 
Spirit’s anointing, he became “christian” (anointed) 
and his mission began in earnest. Peter says, “God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and 
power,’ so that he could “do good and heal all who 
were under the power of the devil.” But importantly, 
Peter’s further implication here is that after Pentecost 
God also stood ready in the same manner to anoint 
Peter of Bethsaida and Cornelius of Caesarea, as well 
as Jane or Bob of Princeton. 


Jesus said that he could nothing by himself,” but 
only the works he saw the Father doing; and he said 
that those who believed in him could do these same 
works and even greater ones.*” What is he saying here? 
Could it be that though he never ceased to be fully 
God in nature, it was at his baptism that Jesus received 
power to live as a fully Spirit-filled human being? It 
was, after all, at his baptism that Jesus began to fulfill 
all righteousness. It was baptism that marked the be- 
ginning of his self-emptying mission.°! 

This idea connects with the doctrine of theosis or 
divinization, a teaching probably first expressed by 
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Irenaeus, though Athanasius’ succinct expression is 
most memorable: God became human, so that hu- 
mans can become like God. The concept is clearly 
inchoate in Scripture.” This process begins in the 





Sometimes evangelicals in the 
two-thirds world object to 
Western methods. “You get 
people saved readily enough,” 
they say, “but you don’t get 
them cleaned up spiritually— 
you don’t heal them from the 


power of the devil.” 


incarnation, but baptism is also significant. In poetic 
language, Irenaeus explains that the Spirit descends 
on Jesus at his baptism, so that the Spirit “might get 
accustomed to dwell in the human race, to repose 
on humans, to reside within the work God has mod- 
eled, working the Father’s will in them and renew- 
ing them from oldness to newness in Christ.”*? 
Through Christ’s baptism, the Holy Spirit warms up 
to humanity as it were, and humanity in turn be- 
comes more “apt for God.” 


This process of theosis or divinization is purely one 
of grace. When I teach or preach about the grace of 
Christ, I often suggest that one can think of this grace 
as both position and power. Grace is first a position 
(as Ephesians 2:6-7 says) of being raised up and seated 
with Christ Jesus in the heavenly realms; but second 
(as Ephesians 4:7-8 says) grace is power to do good 
works of service on earth (Ephesians 4:12). 


Both aspects of grace are important. Sometimes 
evangelicals in the two-thirds world object to West- 
ern methods. “You get people saved readily enough,” 
they say, “but you don’t get them cleaned up spiritu- 
ally—you don't heal them from the power of the devil.” 
Of course for a long time we have not believed there 


was a devil who had any power; we have believed in 
rational commitments to Christ and frequent sermons 
about backsliding. In the patristic period, baptism 
was preceded by a period of daily exorcisms, where 
ministers prayed over candidates, often for hours at a 
time; and the baptismal rite itself was accompanied 
by exorcism—the water itself was exorcised, the can- 
didate was told to spit at Satan, and so on. Did they 
overdo it? In their view, they were taking back terri- 
tory from the enemy; reclaiming creation.* Calvin 
inveighed against these exorcisms, but in retrospect it 
is questionable whether the streamlined Protestant 
versions of baptism educate fully about the power of 
evil, as well as the even greater power of God to cleanse 


and heal. 


In baptism we receive the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and baptism also gives us the most fitting im- 
age for how this power is received. “If we have been 
united with Christ in his death then (i.e., only then) 
we will certainly also be united with him in his res- 
urrection.”** The pattern of death and resurrection 
is central to baptism, as evinced not only in Romans 
6, but also in Mark 10:38f. and Luke 12:50.“Or don’t 
you know that all of us who were baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death?”*’ If this is not 
well known, it may be due—in part—to the fact that 
many of our churches have failed to make this teach- 
ing a cardinal aspect of water baptism. Not to cast 
aspersions on sprinkling, but if, as the Reformers 
said, baptism is a sermon and a prayer in water,** then 
immersion speaks volumes. Immersion makes sense, 
perhaps for reasons of pedagogy as much as efficacy. 
Belief in infant baptism is not in itself reason to re- 
ject immersion for in Orthodox churches they have 
been baptizing babies through triple immersion for 
centuries.” 


Baptism thus educates about the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: being joined to Jesus, we become like him. 
This process of divinization—the continual receiving 
of the Spirit who proceeds from the Father through 
the Son—warrants more educational attention, espe- 
cially in light of contemporary attempts to replicate 
the concept in human terms. I speak of the idea of 
“humanization.” To be fully human, as humanity is 
displayed in Jesus, is to become like God. 


If a Trinitarian theology puts evangelicals in help- 
ful conversation with post-modern notions of 
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relationality, then a Spirit Christology is one way they 
can be in deeper sympathy with liberationist and femi- 
nist concerns to see humanity healed and made whole. 
In Paulo Freire’s influential Pedagogy of the Oppressed, 
his opening sentence states: “While the problem of 
humanization has always, from an axiological point 
of view, been man’s central problem, it now takes on 
the character of an inescapable concern.”” This con- 
cern stems from the rising incidence or awareness of 
“dehumanization.” Perhaps “humanization” is, in a 
word, the overriding concern of most liberationist 
and feminist discourse. Freire says that humaniza- 
tion is “man’s historical vocation,’ and he notes: “The 
pursuit of full humanity, however, cannot be carried 
out in isolation or individualism, but only in fellow- 
ship and solidarity...”.*! This is the point precisely, 
though its meaning is greatly amplified in light of 
Jesus Christ. 


A secular view of humanization may entail culti- 
vating positive equal regard for fellow apelike crea- 
tures; given the world’s grievous injustices, the world 
could do worse than to aim for that. But is it still set- 
ting sights too low if God has predestined us to be 
adopted as sons and daughters through Jesus Christ?” 
The vocation of humanization and divinization are 
thus related. We may agree with Freire that this voca- 
tion can only be carried out in fellowship, and thus 
we rightly direct our attention to the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. 


New Creation Ecclesiology 


The love of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ bring us into the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 
To have the Spirit’s fellowship is to participate in 
God’s activity to redeem creation. Here we may speak 
of a“new creation” ecclesiology. The church, as God’s 
new creation, is constituted and convened by the 
Spirit. Baptism teaches about creation; it speaks of 
how God creates—by his Word and Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit hovers over the water, with vibrant flutterings 
like the wings of a bird, over the waters of the deep 
in the first creation, over the waters of the Jordan in 
the new creation, and then too with flickering 
tongues as of fire at Pentecost. If there is baptism of 
water and fire, there is also in some sense a baptism 
of wind that sweeps into the upper room, and even a 
baptism of earth that Jesus undergoes in the tomb. 
The four ancient elements are all involved. Baptism 
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is elemental—a continual plunging into creation in 
order to emerge as emblems of new creation. 


Most vitally, therefore, we need to see and teach how 
baptism is an ongoing activity. The focus then is not 
solely upon baptism as a water ritual, or even upon 
baptism in the Holy Spirit as an isolated event. A word 
about the latter is in order. Reasoning from Scrip- 
ture, especially passages in Acts, Pentecostals have 
taught that Spirit baptism and water baptism are sepa- 
rate events, though they may sometimes coincide. 


This much at least seems clear 
from the example of Jesus: 
that water and Spirit baptism 


imply each other. 


Most Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians have 
said that Spirit baptism and water baptism are con- 
joined, and support their case by pointing to the ex- 
ample of Jesus’ baptism and other Scriptures. Karl 
Barth for his part makes a clear theoretical distinc- 
tion between Spirit baptism and water baptism; the 
two are different yet united in a pattern resembling 
the Chalcedonian description of Christ’s two natures: 
Spirit baptism is the divine activity, water baptism the 
human response. 


These discussions of water and Spirit quickly be- 
come complex, but it is not necessary to reach com- 
plete agreement on questions Pentecostals have 
helpfully raised before undertaking baptismal edu- 
cation. We have said that water baptism is not com- 
plete unless and until there is baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, for therein (as the apostles were told) resides 
power to live the new life—power to be the Chris- 
tian one has become, and to become the Christian 
that one has been made. This much at least seems 
clear from the example of Jesus: that water and Spirit 
baptism imply each other. As for how they connect, 
and what constitutes the initial manifestation of 
Spirit baptism, and what part of the activity belongs 
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to God, what part to humanity—these are questions 
that warrant further discussion. But the teacher need 
not resolve all these questions perfectly before offer- 
ing valuable education about the meaning of bap- 
tism and its dynamic movement. 


Here is the essential thrust of that movement: by 
entering faithfully and obediently into creation—into 
the water, the wind, even the fire and earth—we si- 
multaneously enter into the life of God; and in being 
plunged into the life of God we are in turn more fully 
thrust back into the world, with power to do good 
and heal all those who are under the power of the devil. 
That is perhaps the human-—centered way of putting 
it. From our understanding of the divine perspec- 
tive, God is drawing us out of the world through 
sanctified elements of creation, so that he can send 
us back into the world as the first-fruits of his new 
creation. 


The church fellowship is dynamic—set in baptis- 
mal motion by the Holy Spirit. The church is both 
holy and apostolic: the called out ones are also the 
sent out ones. Ordinary elements such as water, or 
perhaps water and oil, are made sacred. Matter be- 
comes holy again, as God originally intended it to be. 
This sense of “holy materialism” is needed to coun- 
teract both the crass materialism that denies the spiri- 
tual, and various contemporary gnosticisms that deny 
the importance of the material. For God created the 
spiritual and material to be together. 


The “new creation” concept of holy materialism also 
serves as a point of contact with the environmental 
concerns of many groups today. If environmentalists 
and eco-feminists are looking for ways to make na- 
ture sacred again, it could be in part because 
evangelicals and others have sometimes overlooked 
the ways that God is doing so, and the way God calls 
his new creation, the church, to exercise responsible 
stewardship in that process. Baptism educates that 
God is energetically active in nature, in the water, wind, 
fire, and earth; and it also declares that God is essen- 
tially above nature. 


Finally, baptism is an appropriate moment to teach 
about death. The “new creation” ecclesiology im- 
plicit in baptism says that God is able to redeem all 
aspects of creation, even death. In one sense, death 
is the “last enemy to be destroyed.”* In the fully new 
creation there will be no more death.“ But in the 


meantime, death is still a part of this creation, even 
as the pattern of death-and-resurrection is central 
to baptism. Schmemann describes how Christ does 
not immediately abolish death, because “he does not 
abolish this world of which physical death is not only 
a ‘part’ but the principle of life and even growth.’* 
Rather, Schmemann goes on to say, Christ redeems 
death: “But He does infinitely more. By removing the 
sting of sin from death, by abolishing death as a spiri- 
tual reality, by filling it with Himself, with His love 
and life, He makes death—which was the very real- 
ity of separation and corruption of life—into a shin- 
ing and joyful “passage” —passover—into fuller life, 
fuller communion, fuller love. “For to me to live is 
Christ, says St. Paul, ‘and to die is gain’ (Phil. 1:21).”* 


Death by water, so fearful to the ancients and to us, 
is now, through faith and in baptism, a graceful pas- 
sage that betokens eternal life. Baptism is thus the 
quintessential paschal event of God’s new covenant 
with the church that is his new creation. This is the 
baptismal motion of the Christian life: through sanc- 
tified elements of creation, we are plunged into the 
Trinitarian life of God, and come up with power to 
live in a manner that becomes Christ. 
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The Other Side of the Story 


by Ellen T: Charry 


o speak of Christ and Judaism is a painful task, 
for it is impossible to do so without evoking 
centuries of mutual misunderstanding, vio- 
lence, counter-violence, reciprocal hostility, fear, and 
contempt. For two millennia, Jews have said NO to 
Christ. While some said yes out of true faith in him, 
many others converted under threat of banishment, 
death, torture, or coerced baptism. It has been com- 
monplace for Christians to attribute the Jewish NO 
to Christ to Jewish disobedience to God, pride, mis- 
reading of scripture, corruption, arrogance, perhaps 
even stupidity. This gives us but one side of the story, 
however, and every story has two sides. Of course, Jews 
viewed Christians similarly, based on their theology 
and their treatment of Jews, but they rarely had the 
power to act on these feelings. Sporadic outbursts of 
spontaneous rage and contempt had to suffice. More- 
over, since the Christians held all the power, such out- 
bursts of resentment and revenge often eventuated in 
further suffering for Jews. 


The Jewish NO to Christ 


The Jewish NO to Christ is far deeper and more 
serious than the understandable suspicion and con- 
tempt of people who speak of the love of God, yet 
defame and abuse Jews. It is even deeper than the judg- 
ment Jews made that Jesus was not the messiah they 
awaited. The strictly theological issues at stake pivot 
around the very identity of Judaism itself. Christians 
have rarely been able to abide or even see Jewish the- 
ology, and so the Jews gave up trying to explain them- 
selves and retreated into self-protection. 


Without the claims to christhood (messiahship) 
or divine sonship, Jesus would have posed no threat 
to Judaism. Two claims led to the judgment that Jesus, 
untrained, unordained, and unauthorized by the rab- 
bis, was a blasphemer. One was the claim that God 


sent him to transform the people of God. To them, he 
appeared to be self-appointed. The other was Paul’s 
claim that in his person he brought about a new rela- 
tionship to God for Jews and gentiles. This eventually 
led to the conclusion that Christianity was a different 
religion, at best a Jewish heresy. The claims by and 
about Jesus challenged the very core of Jewish faith- 
fulness to God, and most Jews could not abide them 
without betraying scripture, the law, God’s promises, 
and finally the very being of God. Thus it remains until 
this very day. It is impossible for Jews to take Chris- 
tian claims seriously unless they are prepared to com- 
promise the very foundation of their faith, their 
scriptures, their identity, and their way of life. In short, 
Christ asks Jews to cease being themselves and become 
someone else on the say-so of renegade Jews. 


An essential issue in the debate is the Christian 
claim that with Christ God is present in the world ina 
way that makes possible unprecedented intimacy with 
God. Yet, Israel had never experienced the unbridge- 
able alienation from God that Christianity presumes. 
Israel had known of and relied upon God’s presence 
since the Exodus from Egypt. Beginning with the pil- 
lars of fire and cloud that enabled Israel to escape the 
Egyptian pursuers and that protected Israel in the 
desert for so long, Israel was sure of God’s immediate 
presence. With the giving of the law, God commanded 
the people to build a tabernacle that would carry the 
Ark of the Covenant. In this move, God came down 
from “his” holy mountain and began to travel with 
Israel wherever Israel went, providing guidance, pro- 
tection, and strength. How central this presence was 
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to Israel became evident when the Philistines in battle 
against David captured the ark. Their goal, apparently, 
was to rob Israel of Israel’s safety, security, and power, 
the way Delilah sheared Samson. The plan backfired 
in both cases. God wrought havoc on the Philistines 
for their plunder and they had to return the ark to its 
rightful owners, vindicating God’s special relationship 
to Israel. Eventually, Solomon builds God a massive 
Temple in Jerusalem to be “his” dwelling-place in Is- 
rael. God’s move from the mountain-top, first into 
the desert, and then into the city, assured Israel of 
Israel’s identity as “his” people as promised in Lev. 
26:11-2: “And I will make my abode among you, and 
my soul shall not abhor you. And I will walk among 
you, and will be your God, and you shall be my 
people.” 


The Psalms indicate the effect of this intimacy be- 
tween God and Israel. The protagonists regularly long 
to live in God’s house, enter “his” courts, dwell in “his” 
tent. They take refuge in and crave to taste and touch 
“his” word, “his” law. Their goal is to internalize God’s 
law and presence in these forms that they may be 
strengthened. In this way, they can withstand the psy- 
chological and perhaps even the physical assaults of 
enemies, fears, and temptations. Here we see how sub- 
mission to God protects and nourishes corporate Is- 
rael as well as individuals for their spiritual 
empowerment. 


By Jesus’ time, the desert wandering was long past, 
as was the Exile. It was the time of the Second Temple, 
a shadow of Solomon’s original. Israel had returned 
to Jerusalem with fresh ways of understanding God’s 
presence with Israel. In addition to the Temple cult, 
the law codes found in Exodus through Deuteronomy 
were being reinterpreted in the circumstance of Ro- 
man occupation, a time so radically different from the 
period the law codes depicted. Now the interpreta- 
tions of the sages themselves held the authority of the 
word of God. Israel could thus ingest “Torah,’—now 
meaning the growing body of legal and pastoral in- 
terpretation of scripture as well as scripture itself—so 
that Israel could taste and see the presence of God 
and live obediently. 


Jews were delicately poised against their military 
conquerors, struggling to keep tempers cool until God 
would rescue them from this latest oppressor. Into this 
tenuous situation, came Jesus, slashing and burning 
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the religious and social landscape, accompanied by a 
befuddled band of followers. Religious life, family life, 
commerce, and social life were torn limb from limb 
under his fiery gaze. Little of Jewish faithfulness, honor, 
or practice escaped his criticism. For most, his ap- 
proach to Jewish tradition and leadership were insult- 


The Pauline and Johannine 
intimation that he was God 
incarnate, made his seemingly 
arrogant challenges to the 
Jewish way of life utterly 


insulting. 


ing beyond bearing. This made him politically dan- 
gerous, for the Romans would not tolerate internal 
religious conflict that threatened violence within a 
conquered nation. It made it difficult for Jews to love 
him more than fleetingly. 


Before the Exile, Jews believed that God forgave sins 
through the sacrificial cult. By Jesus’ time, the syna- 
gogue was well established in the land of Israel and 
the lands of the Diaspora. It was through the syna- 
gogue that prayer, alms, and repentance became the 
de facto replacement for the sacrificial cult. Yet, on his 
own authority Jesus criticized and tried to alter nearly 
every Jewish belief and practice while claiming to be 
God’s anointed. The Pauline and Johannine intima- 
tion that he was God incarnate, made his seemingly 
arrogant challenges to the Jewish way of life utterly 
insulting. God’s becoming a person was unfathom- 
able. One would have to go back to Abraham’s meet- 
ing the three men at Mamre to come anywhere close 
to this idea. Jews knew that God loved them, cared for 
them, and was present with them in their suffering as 
in their sinning. But that Jesus had an exclusive rela- 
tionship to God, yet had not come to liberate them 
from their enemies but to embrace their enemies was 
inadmissible. Jesus fomented his own death. 
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What was at stake theologically in this cataclys- 
mic upheaval among the Jews? One set of issues re- 
volved around Jesus’ identity as the Christ. He 
seemed to them a shrill self-appointed prophet 
preaching a message of insult and injury. He (and 
Paul following him) proclaimed an idiosyncratic in- 
terpretation of scripture, which Jews eventually con- 
cluded was distorted. Beyond that, claims about Jesus 
were expanded to suggest that he was the Son of God 
in a way that other Jews were not. Fourth century 
theologians expanded this to suggest that Christ was 
of one being with the Father. Trinitarianism com- 
promised Israel’s monotheism in a way that was too 
close to polytheism for Jews to accept. 


Another set of issues revolved around Jesus’ teach- 
ings. They overturned the authority structure that 
enabled Israel to maintain Israel’s identity and its 
trust in God in the midst of foreign domination and 
the transition from a nomadic to a settled agricul- 
tural way of life. 


A third issue turned on the redefinition of the 


people of God. Paul and Luke argue that God reached 
out through Christ to embrace Israel’s enemies as 


That Christ ts an offense to 
Jewish eyes, ears, and 
sensibilities is painful for 
Christians to hear and difficult 


for them to fathom. 


members of Israel itself. In his own way, Matthew 
also redefined Israel along ethical lines rather than 
the election of corporate Israel. The redefinition of 
Israel undermined Israel’s calling as a people set apart 
for God in the midst of Roman paganism and cru- 
elty that they judged to be defiling. 


Adding fuel to the fire, underneath the theological 
issues surely was Jesus’ provocative style. He was angry 
and confrontational with Judaism’s authorized leaders, 
and on occasion even simple Jews. He militantly and 
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divisively demanded utter loyalty that disrupted 
family, social, and economic life across the board. 
He did not argue points of law with the other sages 
in the academies in order to arrive at consensus or 
majority rule, as was their custom. Rather, he dis- 
regarded the entire ordered process of the devel- 
opment of the law, unsettling the populace with his 
“field preaching,” agitating large crowds and setting 
them against their leaders. Jesus was uncredentialed 
at a time when relations with Rome required that 
authorized leadership mediate between a restive 
populace and the occupiers. 


That Christ is an offense to Jewish eyes, ears, and 
sensibilities is painful for Christians to hear and diffi- 
cult for them to fathom. The Christian offering of love, 
peace, and justice, the character of Jesus as advocate 
of the poor, sick, and weak, the event of Christ cruci- 
fied interpreted as God’s atoning self-sacrifice for the 
sins of the world—all this was perceived as a scorpion 
rather than a blessing. This judgment was not only 
based on the ill repute of Christians or Christians so- 
called. To Jews, the world looks unredeemed, as their 
own fortunes have waxed and waned under Christian 
domination from century to century. Jesus might have 
been well meaning, even bold to try to redress some 
corruption in ancient Israel. Still, Jews feel no need 
for a mediator — an intercessor with God — because 
they do not understand themselves as fallen and sin- 
ful to the core, unable to stand before God or to keep 
his law. In short, Jews do not understand themselves 
to have the problems that Christ came to solve. 


Further, they do not accept the Christian claim that 
Judaism has been superceded, liquidated with the 
coming of Christ. When Christians say that God does 
not hear the prayers of Jews because Judaism itself has 
been taken up into Christ, and therefore no longer 
has theological validity outside of him, Jews can only 
say bewilderedly, “That’s your opinion.” 


Christians, of course, see the whole story through 
very different theological lenses. From their vantage 
point, Jews should be delighted and honored, not sus- 
picious of the fact that God chose to save the world 
through one of their own, indeed, an untutored Jew. 
From a Christian position, Christ spells not the end of 
Judaism but its consummation in the sense of fulfill- 
ment. Yet, the distance between these two views 
(supercessionism and consummation) is very slender. 
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The German word “Aufhebung” conveys the ambigu- 
ity of both the word “end” in the sense of purpose 
and the word consume in the sense of doing away with. 
Accomplishing the purpose of the thing entails its 
obliteration, as the acorn must die to give birth to the 
tree. Christ makes real the claim of Isaiah 2 that all 
nations shall stream to the house of the God of Jacob, 
against a seemingly narrow-minded tribal view that 
God is God of the Jews only and those who convert 
according to Jewish law. That Jews fail to welcome gen- 
tiles into the covenant looks stunningly rude to Chris- 
tians of an evangelical spirit. Jews who deny that the 


Jews do not believe that their 
divine calling ts fulfilled in 
Christ, but rather that Christ 
negates it. They are perplexed 
at the Christian failure to 
understand their demurral of 


Christ. 


wall of hostility between Jews and pagans has been 
breached in Christ seem inhospitable or even disobe- 
dient to God who promised that all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed through the descendants of 
Abraham. What then, is the nature of the community 
that arises from the blood of Christ: the true people 
of God, or the death of the people of God? 


Of course, Christians are no more able to let go of 
their side of this struggle than are the Jews. Those who 
truly understand the threat Marcion posed to the 
Church realize that unless Christ is truly the one who 
enables gentiles to become affiliated with the God of 
Israel, Christians are total nobodies in the divine 
economy. There is only one God, all other claimants 
being false pretenders. On both sides of the argument, 
self-definition is at stake. 

The fact that Christians traded the law in for faith 


in Christ is another point of contention and dismay 
for Jews. The law is God’s gracious gift. It structures 
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life and inhibits sin. Christian fear and hostility toward 
the Law dismays them. For Jews, the Law does not pave 
the way to hell but to intimacy with God. On the Chris- 
tian side, Jewish fondness for the Law and trust in one’s 
ability to keep it is the height of arrogance. 


In short, Jews do not believe that their divine call- 
ing is fulfilled in Christ, but rather that Christ negates 
it. They are perplexed at the Christian failure to un- 
derstand their demurral of Christ. For their part, 
Christians are perplexed at the Jewish suspicion of 
Christ, when he fulfills their calling as God’s people. 
In essence, Jews do not understand why Christians do 
not understand their NO to Christ, while Christians 
would compromise themselves if they accepted the 
Jewish NO. Theologically speaking, Jews and Chris- 
tians often speak past one another, so for the sake of 
mutual respect, Jews and Christian often abstain from 
theological discourse with one another. 


The Contemporary Scene 


The past fifty years have witnessed a revolution in 
Jewish-Christian relations. The World Council of 
Churches and Roman Catholic Church made official 
efforts to repudiate Christian anti-Semitism and the 
teaching of contempt for Judaism. Protestant and 
Catholic scholars have been at work seeking ways to 
honor Judaism in the wake of the Holocaust, includ- 
ing the rewriting of liturgies, in some cases. Others 
have called for the cessation of proselytizing Jews, of- 
ten with Jewish support. This has caused consterna- 
tion among those who believe that the only honorable 
way to treat Jews is by proselytizing them, because it is 
cruel to keep the salvation of Christ from God’s own 
people for whom God sent him. 


The above impasse would seem to divide the Chris- 
tian community on the question of the Jews. Yet, the 
efforts of good will over the past fifty years on the part 
of those Christians aroused by the Nazi atrocities made 
an impression. Recently, 170 liberal rabbis, scholars, 
and agency bureaucrats have begun talking about of- 
fering a “thoughtful Jewish response” to this outreach 
of friendship. In September 2000 they published an 
unprecedented and groundbreaking statement of Jew- 
ish respect for Christianity. It is worth reflecting on 
what they said. 


The statement, written as a declaration, has eight 
articles. The first is the acknowledgement that Chris- 
tians worship the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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This is as repudiation of the Jewish suspicion that the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity masks tritheism. 


The second article acknowledges the authority of 
what the Christians call the Old Testament as the same 
scripture that Jews hold sacred. It is clear from the 
statement that, while they cannot agree with a 
Christological reading of their Tanakh, they respect 
the Christian right to interpret their scriptures. This 
is major step toward Christians, who have regularly 
excoriated the Jews for failing to read the OT with 
Christ as its center. 


Article three says that it is theoretically possible that 
Christians can respect the claim of the Jewish people 
upon the land of Israel. This article clearly presup- 


This document its a major step 
toward recognizing the validity 
of Christianity, something that 
Jews have rarely done, 
because they rarely felt safe 


enough to do so. 


poses that many Christians do not in fact recognize 
the Jewish claim upon the land of Israel. They are also 
perfectly aware of the Christian notion of the peren- 
nially wandering Jew, cast out of the land of Israel for 
rejecting Jesus. Yet they choose to set this history aside. 
They then address a contemporary Christian objec- 
tion by recognizing the importance of justice for all 
who reside in a Jewish state. There is no hint here of 
recognizing a Palestinian state, however. 


Article four turns to morality. They claim that the 
central moral principles of the Torah derive from the 
creation of human beings in the image of God and 
point to this as a shared belief with Christians in the 
inalienable sanctity and dignity of every human be- 
ing, and to improving the quality of life for all hu- 
manity against “the immoralities and idolatries that 
harm and degrade us.” This article shows the heavy 


influence that the Enlightenment and the American 
experience have had on liberal Jewish communities, 
hoping that that same modern tradition will now en- 
able Christians to see Jews in like manner, after centu- 
ries of degradation and indignity. 


The fifth article, while acknowledging that without 
the long history of Christian anti-Judaism and vio- 
lence against Jews the Nazi Holocaust could never have 
happened, nevertheless declares that Nazism was not 
an inevitable outcome of Christianity. It offers grati- 
tude for those Christians who aided Jews during the 
War, and urges Christians to continue repudiating the 
Christian teachings of contempt for Judaism and the 
Jewish people. Significantly, they do not blame those 
who have rejected the teaching of contempt for the 
sins of their ancestors. That is, they are ready to for- 
give those who repent. 


Article six recognizes the irreconcilable difference 
between Jews and Christians on the question of 
redemption. It asks Christians to respect the Jewish 
right to their faithfulness to the revelation of God as 
they understand it, and can do likewise for their Chris- 
tian neighbors. This is not an invitation to theological 
conversation about Jesus Christ or Jewish and Chris- 
tian interpretations of scripture. That awaits God’s re- 
demption of the entire world. The document calls for 
mutual respect. It does not open the way to theologi- 
cal discussion about theological issues that divide 
Christians and Jews. 


Article seven urges Jews not to fear a new relation- 
ship with Christians because they think it might 
weaken Jewish life and the Jewish people. Here they 
tap into the deep fear among Jews since the days of 
Nehemiah that too much contact with gentiles will 
undermine Jewish identity. 


The final article is a restatement of what has been 
the primary way Jews and Christians have taken to 
relating to one another outside theological inter- 
change. The two communities have been and “must” 
work together for justice and peace. 


This document is a major step toward recogniz- 
ing the validity of Christianity, something that Jews 
have rarely done, because they rarely felt safe enough 
to do so. They have gone as far toward Christianity 
as they comfortably can within the limits of Jewish 
theological integrity. The last time a Jew took this a 
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step even further and fully validated Christianity was 
Franz Rosenzweig in his amazing book, The Star of 
Redemption. He wrote it in Germany in 1918-19. His 
dream of interfaith harmony exploded just a few years 
after he died in 1929. The Jews who penned this docu- 
ment truly believe that America is different, perhaps 
even that the world is now different. 


All of this may leave Christians with things to pon- 
der. Although few may see it, the Jews constitute the 
greatest challenge to Christianity. Perhaps on a sub- 
liminal level, that is why Christians have rarely let them 
rest. When I was in Mainz, I went to the great church 
in the center of the town. Around the corner, we went 
into the old synagogue, probably dating to Luther’s 
day, down some crude stone steps, and into a crypt 
below street level. There were no furnishings beyond 
a few bare benches. When I returned to the sunlit 
street, I had to ask myself, why would an elephant need 
to step on an ant? The answer, I concluded was that in 
this case, the ant constitutes a threat to the elephant’s 
very existence. Crushing it stilled self-doubt. 


If the Jews truly are the chosen of God, if they truly 
worship the creator of heaven and earth, if they truly 
obey God’s commandments, and sing “his” praises, 
there must always lurk in the back of Christian minds 
the question: why are we not in the synagogue? Al- 
though Judaism and Christianity each cause deep 
unease in the other, perhaps underneath, Christians 
are more threatened by Judaism than the reverse. That 
would account for the sleeping anti-Judaism in so 
much Christian preaching. The preacher often makes 
a mental distinction between Jesus’ opponents in the 
New Testament and the preacher’s Jewish neighbors. 
Yet, they are the same people. 


If, on the other hand, the Jews stubbornly cling to a 
false religion that has been superceded by Christ, how 
are Christians to comport themselves in regard to these 
poor lost souls who should have ceased to exist two 
millennia ago? Jesus Christ himself stands at the cen- 
ter of the unfathomable mystery of salvation. Just as 
the God-human is a great paradox that proclaims 
God’s relation to human life, so too, Jesus Christ is 
the great mystery that keeps these two great traditions 
linked together in a relationship that neither can fi- 
nally ignore. Jesus Christ is the Jewish flesh through 
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which God joins gentiles to “himself” Gentiles are thus 
reminded regularly of their high calling at the Lord’s 
Table. Judaism will always continue to nourish the 
body of Christ. Perhaps now, Christians can praise 
God for the gifts they received from the Jews. 
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Missing Factors in Jewish—Christian 
Dialogue 


By Carl Kinbar 


twenty-seven years I have lived in this faith, meet 

ing a great number of Christians, many of whom 
who love the Jewish people, and yet very few of whom 
have grasped Jewish sensibilities as well as Dr. Ellen T. 
Charry in her paper, “The Other Side of the Story.” It 
is very obvious to me asa Jew that Dr. Charry has had 
a serious encounter with “the other side of the story.” 
She has opened heart and mind to Jewish sensitivities 
and fears. She has made an authentic response to those 
sensitivities and fears. 


Dr. Charry’s observation that the Jewish NO to 
Messiah is powerfully rooted both in Jewish self-iden- 
tity and in perceptions of Messiah based on the dis- 
torted testimony of the Christian community is 
fundamental to the understanding of Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue. Many other understandings woven 
through her paper are also essential to grasping why 
Jews and Christians often react to one another as they 
do. I will interact with these observations as I attempt 
to unfold a perspective that is almost always over- 
looked in Jewish-Christian dialogue, the perspective 
of Messianic Judaism. 


if am a Jewish believer in Jesus the Messiah. For 


The Judaism of Jesus’ Day 


It is important to understand the appearance of 
Jesus and his followers within the matrix of Second 
Temple Judaism. The Judaism of Jesus time was di- 
verse and factious. The Pharisaic party, the scholars 
and arbiters of the law, was in constant tension with 
the Sadducees, the priestly party involved in main- 
taining the Temple and the sacrificial system. The 
Essenes secreted themselves in the desert, sharply re- 
jecting what they perceived as the worldly ways of both 


Pharisee and Sadducee. There were the Zealots, fo- 
menting rebellion against Roman occupation, as well 
as a “peace party” who counseled their fellow Jews 
to accommodate the Roman occupiers as much as 
possible. Also, various “prophets” would appear on 
the scene, calling the people to follow their apoca- 
lyptic vision. The overall situation was fluid and un- 
stable. The upstart Galilean with his threatening 
influence on the people was a factor the “authori- 
ties” could do without. 


Looking at this same situation from a religious 
perspective, there was no “one Judaism” in the first 
century. There were several competing Judaisms 
with profound differences, all claiming to represent 
God, all vying for the affections of the Jewish 
people. ' From this perspective, too, Jesus’ prophetic 
challenge was an unwelcome addition to the mix. 
As Dr. Charry writes, 


Religious life, family life, commerce, and social life 
were torn limb from limb under his fiery gaze. Little 
of Jewish faithfulness, honor, or practice escaped 
criticism. For most, his approach to Jewish tradition 
and leadership were insulting beyond bearing. This 
made him politically dangerous. ” 


Jesus’ challenge was seen as destabilizing—as chal- 
lenges to authority always are. But, as we have seen, 
He was far from being the only destabilizing force, and 
his was not the only faction challenging the ascendance 
of the Pharisees. It would be inaccurate to picture Him 
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as an isolated force of unjustified social critique in 
Second Temple Judaism. What’s more, Jesus stood 
in an established prophetic tradition, the record of 
which both Jews and Christians have preserved in 
our Scriptures. 


Jesus as Heir of the Prophetic Tradition 


“Israel had never experienced the unbridgeable 
alienation from God that Christianity presumes. Is- 
rael had known of and relied upon God’s presence 
with “her” since the Exodus from Egypt.” * 


Dr. Charry follows these sentences with a brief his- 
tory of Israel’s intimacy with God. But she has not 
taken note either of Israel’s frequent rebellion against 
God or of God’s confrontation of Israel through the 
prophets, the line of which Jesus was a part. This is a 
strange omission, since the prophetic critique of 
Israel’s social, religious, and political sins was a ma- 
jor force during the very time that Israel “relied on 
God’s presence.” 


Israel’s sense of God’s presence with her since the 
Exodus was indeed valid. God continued to speak to 
the Jewish people — and still does — thus constantly 
validating the relationship. But that relationship was 
far from untroubled. The covenant love of God for 
the Jewish people is expressed not only by acts of pres- 
ervation and deliverance, but also by incisive critique 
of our sins delivered by the prophets. 


Bring your worthless offerings no longer... I hate your 
new moon festivals and your appointed feasts, They 
have become a burden to Me. I am weary of bearing 
them. So when you spread out your hands in prayer, 
I will hide My eyes from you, Yes, even though you 
multiply prayers, I will not listen. Your hands are 
covered with blood. (Is 1:13-15) 


Will you steal, murder, and commit adultery, and 
swear falsely, and offer sacrifices to Baal, and walk 
after other gods that you have not known, then come 
and stand before Me in this house, which is called 
by My name, and say, ‘We are delivered!’— that you 
may do all these abominations? (Jer 7:9-10) 


Therefore, O harlot, hear the word of the LORD. 
Thus says the Lord GOD, “Because your lewdness 
was poured out and your nakedness uncovered 
through your harlotries with your lovers and with 
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all your detestable idols, and because of the blood 
of your sons which you gave to idols ... I shall bring 
on you the blood of wrath and jealousy. I shall also 
give you into the hands of your lovers, and they will 
tear down your shrines, demolish your high places, 
strip you of your clothing, take away your jewels, 
and will leave you naked and bare. They will incite a 
crowd against you, and they will stone you and cut 
you to pieces with their swords. And they will burn 
your houses with fire and execute judgments on you 
...(Ezek 16:35-41) 


One will not find any words of Jesus more scathing 
than these. His prophetic critique cannot justifiably 
be viewed as an aberration in Israel’s history. Yet, Jesus 
and the prophets who preceded him spoke these words 
of grieving anger in the context of covenant bonds of 
love and commitment. The ongoing commitment of 
Jesus and his followers to the Jewish people found its 
ultimate expression in Paul’s assertion that Israel will 
one day experience a national salvation. * 


The claim that “Jesus criticized and tried to alter 
nearly every Jewish belief and practice while claim- 
ing to be God’s anointed on his own authority.” ° is 
true only in part. Like the prophets (who were also 
misunderstood as opposing Torah), Jesus exposed 
the sins of our people, yet fully affirmed Torah. With 
few exceptions, his teaching was consistent with the 
diverse Judaism of his day. The emphasis that Jesus 
placed on the Shema (“Hear, O Israel...)and on the 
love of God and neighbor (Mk 12:29-31) was fully 
in accordance not only with Scripture but also with 
Jewish tradition. He clearly advocated full obedience 
to the entire Torah: 


Do not think that I came to abolish the Law or the 
Prophets; I did not come to abolish, but to fulfill. 
For truly I say to you, until heaven and earth pass 
away, not the smallest letter or stroke shall pass away 
from the Law, until all is accomplished. Whoever 
then annuls one of the least of these commandments, 
and so teaches others, shall be called least in the king- 
dom of heaven; but whoever keeps and teaches them, 
he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
(Mt 5:17-19) 


Pinchas Lapide, a Jewish scholar who does not be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Messiah, wrote in his study on the 
Sermon on the Mount that, “In all rabbinic literature | 
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know ofno more unequivocal, fiery acknowledgment 


of Israel’s holy scripture than this.” ° 


The Ascendance of Rabbinic Judaism 


The destruction of the Second Temple devastated 
the influence of the Sadducees. Their power had been 
based primarily on their performance of the priestly 
ritual that now ceased. The influence of the Zealots, 
along with similar groups who sought independence 
from Rome, was also sharply curtailed, though ever 
beneath the surface, eager to respond to perceived 
Roman provocation. The Essenes had faded away. This 
left only the Pharisees and the followers of Jesus on 
the religious scene. 


Jacob Neusner, one of the foremost scholars of Ju- 
daism today, observes that after the destruction of the 
Second Temple “a number of elements of the religious- 
cultural structure of the period before 70 were put 
together in a new synthesis, the synthesis we now call 
rabbinic Judaism.” ’ This new synthesis, based on the 
older Pharisaic and scribal traditions, included a very 
strong emphasis on serving God through learning 
Torah rather than through sacrifice, and the exten- 
sion of holiness rules, formerly applied only to priests, 
to all the Jewish people. In the process, elements of 
the older groups who resisted the new synthesis were 
suppressed or even excommunicated, like Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus, the last of the great Pharisaic sages. ° 


Nevertheless, for several centuries after Jesus, there 
persisted a movement called the Nazarenes. Like the con- 
gregation at Jerusalem pictured in the early chapters of 
Acts, this movement held that Jesus is the Messiah and 
Son of God while also adhering fully to Torah and Jew- 
ish tradition. Nazarene congregations understood them- 
selves to be Jews who held certain beliefs in common 
with Christians. Nevertheless, the larger Jewish commu- 
nity — now consolidating under the new rabbinic syn- 
thesis — refused to accept them as genuinely Jewish and 
excluded them from the synagogue. For their part, the 
Christian community, responded to the Nazarenes’ stub- 
born refusal to abandon the Torah by rejecting them as 
Christians. Both synagogue and church expressed their 
disapproval by persecution. Eventually, the Nazarenes 
were squeezed out of existence. ” 


The Contemporary Scene 


In discussing the contemporary scene, Dr. Charry 
focuses on the “170 liberal rabbis, scholars, and agency 


bureaucrats [who] have begun talking about offering 
a ‘thoughtful Jewish response’ to this outreach of 
friendship [by certain Christian groups]. In Septem- 
ber 2000 they published an unprecedented and 
groundbreaking statement of Jewish respect for Chris- 
tianity.” '° This statement is Dabru Emet (Speak Truth), 
A Jewish Statement on Christians and Christianity 
authored by the National Jewish Scholars Project. It 
would be difficult to disagree with the spirit in which 
most of this statement is offered, as it affirms such 
vital basics as the belief of Jews and Christians in the 
same God, the same basic scripture (what Jews call 
the Tenach and Christians the Old Testament), and a 
common acceptance of the moral principles of To- 
rah. However, the sixth statement requires closer ex- 
amination. The last portion of this statement should 
be accepted enthusiastically by Jews and Christians: 


“That difference [between the way Christians and 
Jews know and serve God] will not be settled by one 
community insisting that it has interpreted Scrip- 
ture more accurately than the other; nor by exercis- 
ing political power over the other. Jews can respect 
Christians’ faithfulness to their revelation just as we 
expect Christians to respect our faithfulness to our 
revelation. Neither Jew nor Christian should be 
pressed into affirming the teaching of the other com- 
munity.” |! 

Indeed, these differences can never really be settled 
by speaking past one another, without mutual respect, 
or by coercion. On the other hand, the first three sen- 
tences of this portion are problematic: 


“The humanly irreconcilable difference between Jews 
and Christians will not be settled until God redeems 
the entire world as promised in Scripture. Christians 
know and serve God through Jesus Christ and the 
Christian tradition. Jews know and serve God 
through Torah and the Jewish tradition.” ” 


The problem with this passage is that there are only 
two parties at the table — Jews and Christians, self- 
defined as mutually exclusive groups. From the per- 
spective only of these two groups, the statement makes 
some sense. However, it turns out that there is another 
party, one who is not invited to the table, one whose 
very existence is a commentary on, and challenge to, 
the dialogue. That uninvited group is Messianic Ju- 
daism, a movement of over 200 synagogues in the 
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United States alone, congregations of Jews and like- 
minded Gentile believers worshipping together. Sim- 
ply put, Messianic Judaism embraces Jesus as Messiah 
while also retaining adherence to Torah and Jewish 
tradition. The existence of this movement is the most 
crucial missing factor in the Jewish-Christian dialogue. 


The Messianic movement is in large part seeking 
to walk in the footsteps of the Nazarenes. In an era 
when suffocating persecution is not practicable (at 
least in fully democratic States), it is once again pos- 
sible to embrace both Jesus and Torah. 


Although, according to Dr. Charry, “Christians 
traded the law in for faith in Christ”, we have not. Like 
the rest of the Jewish community, we believe that the 
Torah is “God’s gracious gift. It structures life and in- 
hibits sin.” Like the rest of the Jewish community, we 
“do not accept the Christian claim that Judaism has 
been superceded” '? with the coming of Messiah, who 
said, “I have not come to destroy....”. Neither do we 
agree that this fulfillment did away with the theologi- 


cal validity of Judaism. 


Why is Messianic Judaism not part of the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue? Because Messianic Judaism pro- 
vokes among Jews some of the same fears that 
Christianity provokes, and among Christians arouses 
some of same fears that Judaism does. “On both sides 


of the argument, self-definition is at stake.” '* 


When speaking of the reciprocal fears of Jews and 
Christians, Dr. Charry penetrates to a core issue as 
she elaborates on Christian fears: “If the Jews truly 
are the chosen of God, if they truly worship the cre- 
ator of heaven and earth, if they truly obey God’s 
commandments, and sing ‘his’ praises, there must 
always lurk in the back of Christian minds the ques- 
tion: why are we not in the synagogue?” '° I believe 
that Messianic Jews represent a similar challenge to 
Christians fears: “If there are Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers who worship God together, embracing both 
Jesus and the Torah, why are we not in the Messianic 
Jewish synagogue?” '° 

At the same time, Messianic Judaism is even more 
threatening to Judaism than Christianity is. It is rela- 
tively easy for most Jews to reject a Christianity that 
demands that they embrace Jesus but abandon To- 
rah and Jewish tradition. However, Messianic Juda- 
ism will not let go of Torah and tradition or of Jesus 
as Messiah and Son of God. When we are at the table 
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the dichotomy of “Jesus or Torah” is exposed as false. 
The other parties at the table must either interact with 
our claims or walk away. The very existence of Messi- 
anic Judaism says that both the Jewish community 
and the Church erred long ago in defining themselves 
in opposition to one another. If we are taken seri- 
ously, then neither group can rest easy, their tradi- 
tions unchallenged. 


There is more. Dabru Emet speaks as if there is one 
Judaism, that “Jews know and serve God through To- 
rah and the Jewish tradition.” It ignores the huge num- 
ber, as high as 50%, of Jews in America today that are 
detached from the Jewish community and its values, 


Apart from the bare fact of its 
diversity, contemporary 
Judaism as a whole bears little 
resemblance either to the 
diverse Judaism of Jesus’ time 
or to the enforced conformity 
of post-Second Temple 


Judaism. 


who have lost their connection to Torah and Jewish 
Tradition. It also ignores the vast diversity of the Jewish 
community itself, which ranges from Ultra-Orthodox 
Judaism on the right—Jews who adhere rigidly to the 
most minute aspects of Jewish Law—to Humanistic 
Judaism on the left, for whom atheism is a pre—condi- 
tion of rabbinic ordination. Apart from the bare fact of 
its diversity, contemporary Judaism as a whole bears 
little resemblance either to the diverse Judaism of Jesus’ 
time or to the enforced conformity of post-Second 
Temple Judaism. This diversity of the Jewish commu- 
nity—both in Jesus day and in ours—is another miss- 
ing factor in the Jewish—Christian dialogue. 


The 170 of the National Jewish Scholars Project 
come largely from the non—Orthodox segments of the 


diverse Jewish community. They represent movements 
within Judaism—primarily Conservative, Reform, and 
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Reconstructionist, the largely liberal portion of the 
Jewish community—who view Torah and the tradi- 
tions of Judaism as a menu from which individuals 
can freely choose. Among their members, for example, 
only a minority keep the Sabbath. Interestingly, Jesus 
was Vilified largely because He had a different under- 
standing of the Sabbath and Paul was never even ac- 
cused of breaking the Sabbath! Members of many 
contemporary Jewish movements are given freedom 
to decide such things as whether to keep the Sabbath, 
avoid non-kosher foods, and even whether or not to 
follow certain moral precepts of the Torah. 


In his recent book, Being Jewish '’, Ari Goldman 
writes, 


“From all my years of observing Jews, I find one com- 
mon thread: Jews are not consistent. Jews pick and 
choose from among the wide panoply of religious 
practices. In the words of the late Jacob Rader 
Marcus, the preeminent historian of American Jewry, 
who died in 1995 at the age of ninety-nine: “There 
are six million Jews in American and six million 
Judaisms, ” Goldman continues, “... we are Smor- 
gasbord Jews.” ' 


¢ 


In other words, for the vast majority of the Jewish 
community neither Torah nor Jewish tradition are 
considered binding as a whole. Nor is it forbidden to 
blend Judaism with non-Jewish practices and beliefs. 
Today there are fully accepted Jews who “practice zen 
meditation, chant Buddhist mantras, and sing Hindu 
hymns. Yet they are Jews.” '? Many in the Jewish com- 
munity today view Torah as largely, or even entirely, a 
man-made document. Even “Jews wishing to main- 
tain their Judaism in a non-theistic manner” are ac- 
cepted by the liberal Jewish community. ”° 


There is no longer one Jewish way of looking at 
things. From the perspective of diversity alone—diver- 
sity of theology and/or practice—it is difficult to un- 
derstand why Messianic Judaism is not embraced as a 
legitimate, even vital part of the Jewish community. 


Two recent books examine this issue of Messianic 
Jewish inclusion in the Jewish community — Messt- 
antic Judaism *' by Rabbi Carol Harris—Shapiro (1999) 
and Messianic Judaism * by Rabbi Dan Cohn-— 
Sherbok (2000). 


Carol Harris—Shapiro is a Reconstructionist rabbi. 
Most of her book is a sociological study of a particular 


Messianic congregation in which she was a partici- 
pant-observer. She frequently notes how, in her view, 
the form of Jewish symbol, ritual, and celebration 
are filled with Christian meaning, thus “betraying” 
their original intent. * As a Messianic Jew, I accept 
this criticism — to a degree. We are a young and de- 
veloping movement. The first Messianic congrega- 
tions were founded in the 1960’s. Many of our 
congregations are yet to grow beyond baby steps. 


She places Messianic Judaism 
in a separate category, 
characterizing the Messianic 
Jew as “one who sounds and 
behaves like a Jew,” but is in 
reality “an evangelical 


Christian beneath. 


However, if Harris-Shapiro had studied a broader 
range of Messianic congregations more deeply, she 
would have found a different story. There is great 
diversity in the Messianic movement, and we are in- 
creasingly steeped in the meanings and perspectives 
of Judaism that have so long been denied to us. Seri- 
ous theological and practical work is taking place to 
integrate our beliefs into a coherent, but essentially 
Jewish, world—view. 


Next, Harris-Shapiro examines the legitimacy of 
Messianic Judaism (as she sees it) in light of the great 
diversity of the Jewish community. She acknowledges 
how far humanistic Judaism and Jewish Hindus and 
Buddhists are from other forms of Judaism. Yet she 
places Messianic Judaism in a separate category, char- 
acterizing the Messianic Jew as “one who sounds and 
behaves like a Jew,” but is in reality “an evangelical Chris- 
tian beneath. *4 Thus, a Jew who become Messianic com- 


mits a betrayal of fundamental Jewish values. 


Unfortunately, Harris-Shapiro’s conclusions are 
based neither on broad exposure to Messianic Judaism 
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nor on that movement’s self-definition and self-per- 
ception. Harris—Shapiro has identified this movement 
with those “Christians” who have been guilty of reli- 
gious imperialism. To her, Messianic Jews are not truly 
interested in Judaism — their real goal is to snatch Jew- 
ish souls. ** While this may be true of some individu- 
als in Messianic congregations, this characterization 
of the whole movement is a blatant stereotype. This 
technique is only too familiar, used by religious and 
other authorities throughout the ages. The purveyors 
of the prevailing culture—those who hold power— 
stereotype and marginalize the dissident, thus guard- 
ing themselves against the dissident’s critique of that 
culture. 


The offering by Rabbi Daniel Cohn-Sherbok is 
much more encouraging. Rabbi Cohn-Sherbok is a 
Reform rabbi from England. He has a wide knowl- 
edge of the Jewish world. He is a widely-published 
author on Jewish subjects. Cohn—Sherbok has seen the 
same things that Harris-Shapiro points out in Messi- 
anic Judaism, but he has also seen far more. After a 
serious investigation of Messianic Judaism, having 
visited conferences and congregations and familiar- 
ized himself with our history and literature, he comes 
to conclusions that differ vastly from Harris—Shapiro’s. 
Cohn-Sherbok looks into every area of Messianic Jew- 
ish life and practice—the Sabbath, Passover, and other 
festivals, life cycle events such as circumcision, Bar and 
Bat Mitzvah (coming of age for young men and 
women) and marriage, as well as liturgy and personal 
and congregational ritual. In all of these realms he sees 
Messianic Jewish practice as consistent with the prac- 
tice of the diverse Jewish community. 


Cohn-Sherbock is in disagreement with Messianic 
Judaism on a number of significant issues. He is not a 
Messianic Jew. He is also fully aware of Harris—Shapiro’s 
critique of Messianic Judaism. ” Nevertheless, he sees 
the movement as authentically Jewish when consid- 
ered against the backdrop of contemporary Judaism. 
He examines, in turn, the departures made by Reform, 
Conservative, Reconstructionist, and Humanistic Ju- 
daism from beliefs once considered as essential to Ju- 
daism, and draws the conclusion that there is simply 
no consensus among non—Orthodox Jews concern- 
ing the central tenets of the faith, neither is there any 
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agreement about Jewish observance.” *” Cohn— 
Sherbock suggests a pluralistic model of Judaism. 
“Given the multi-dimensional character of modern 
Jewish life, Messianic Judaism should be regarded as 
one among many interpretations of the Jewish faith.” 
*8 In light of the diversity of those considered legiti- 
mate in the Jewish community — including those who 
have totally abandoned belief in God — it is “absurd to 
exclude the Messianic movement from the Jewish 
community’,” especially because, “as we have seen, 
Messianic Jews are more theistically oriented and more 
Torah-observant even than their counterparts within 
the Conservative and Reform movements. *° 


Finally, Cohn-Sherbok knows that “it will not be 
easy for the Jewish community to come face to face 
with itself and to recognize that Messianic Judaism is 
no more inauthentic than other forms of contempo- 
rary Jewish life.” *' Indeed, the inclusion of Messianic 
Judaism “can evoke from the Jewish community a 
greater awareness of the need for acceptance and tol- 
erance in the modern age.” » 


In light of these observations, is it really true, as Dr. 
Charry suggests, that “It is impossible for Jews to take 
Christian claims seriously unless they are prepared to 
compromise the very foundation of their faith, their 
scriptures, their identity, and their way of life”? * It is 
certainly true that the church has long presented be- 
lief in Jesus as an alternative to Judaism. However, it is 
not Jesus but Christians who are “asking Jews to cease 
being themselves.” ** This demand, along with bloody 
persecution, has bred in the Jewish community an al- 
most visceral reaction to witness about Jesus as the 
Messiah. This sort of witness does not reflect either 
Biblical truth or the validity of Messianic Judaism. As 
Cohn-Sherbok has observed, the Messianic movement 
is “a home for those... who seek to integrate Jewish 
living with belief in Jesus.” *° 


Jewish-Christian Dialogue 


The 170 contributors make it very clear that Dabru 
Emet “is not an invitation to theological conversation 
about Jesus Christ or Jewish and Christian interpre- 
tations of scripture... The document calls for mutual 
respect. It does not open the way to theological dis- 
cussion about theological issues that divide Christians 
and Jews.” * Are we to believe that mutual respect and 
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dialogue on sensitive issues are mutually exclusive? Are 
we Jews and Christians to remain permanently un- 
healed and immature, unable to engage in such a dia- 
logue within a framework of genuine mutual 
sensitivity and honor? 


This is the Trojan horse of Dabru Emet. In a demo- 
cratic State where anything and everything is on the 
table for discussion, why this call for silence, embraced 
by so many Christians and Jews? Again, I believe that 
the root of the matter is that, as Dr. Charry states, “On 
both sides of the argument, self-definition is at stake.” 
7 This is also why Messianic believers are not invited 
to the table. Our very presence declares that this for- 
bidden dialogue is not dead and will not die. Our very 
presence challenges both Jew and Christian to take 
another look at their presuppositions. 


It is asserted in Dabru Emet that Christians and Jews 
should not dialogue about “theological issues that di- 
vide” them. This sets up an immediate tension for 
Christians who believe that Jesus, the Messiah of the 


As Christian witness focuses 
on the uniqueness of Jesus as 
Messiah, Jewish witness 
focuses on the uniqueness of 
Torah and Jewish tradition. 
How suitable it would be to 
have Messianic Judaism at the 


table. 


Jewish people, suffered and died so that “all [whether 
Jew and Gentile] who believe in Him would not per- 
ish but have eternal life.” The tension increases when 
Christians of good will become sensitized to “the other 
side of the story,’ and begin to understand the intense 
pain that this subject gives to so many Jews. 


Nevertheless, there is also that large number of Jews 
who are not strongly attached to Judaism or to the 


Jewish community. These Jews are much less likely to 
be offended by open dialogue with Christians, assum- 
ing it is conducted with sensitivity and integrity — and 
with unaffected listening to the other as a human be- 
ing possessing equal value and uniqueness. It is cer- 
tainly the privilege and responsibility of the church to 
dialogue in this way. 


More is required when relating with the Jewish 
community, Jews who are deeplyattached to one an- 
other, to Jewish institutions, and to Jewish tradition. 
In this environment, the factors highlighted by Dr. 
Charry assume a much greater significance. Confron- 
tational demeanor and strident language is never ap- 
propriate. Nevertheless, dialogue is certainly possible 
in an atmosphere of genuine mutual respect. To re- 
main silent about crucial issues of life may protect the 
fears of church and synagogue. But the price is too 
high — what shields our fears also hinders us from fully 
encountering the riches of one another’s heritage. As 
Dr. Charry writes, Messiah Jesus “is the great mystery 
that keeps these two great traditions linked together 
in a relationship that neither can finally ignore.” Chris- 
tians and Jews have much to learn from one other. 


Only an artificially truncated dialogue between 
committed Jews and Christians would be devoid of 
witness. In fact, authentic Jewish—Christian dialogue 
must contain elements of witness from both sides. 
Even as Christian witness focuses on the uniqueness 
of Jesus as Messiah, Jewish witness focuses on the 
uniqueness of Torah and Jewish tradition. How suit- 
able it would be to have Messianic Judaism at the 
table—a movement that shares in the uniqueness of 
both parties. 


In addition to being potential participants in Jew- 
ish—Christian dialogue, Messianic believers and con- 
gregations have another calling. We are not a mission 
to the Jewish people. Our unique calling as a move- 
ment—as congregations, families, and individuals— 
is to live in the context of the Jewish community, par- 
ticipating in Jewish institutions, Jewish study, and 
Jewish worship. 


Even as I ama Kinbar, part of an extended family, I 
am also a Jew, part of the Jewish community. As a fam- 
ily, we enjoy our times together. We get together sim- 
ply because we are family. At times, we talk about 
spiritual matters, about deep issues of life. In this con- 
text, I occasionally bear witness. However, regardless 
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of whether or not members of my family ever em- 
brace Jesus as Messiah, they will always be my family. 


Even so, the Messianic movement is located within 
the broader Jewish community. That community is 
our family. Hopefully, we will come to enjoy our 
times together. This is happening in modest ways 
even now. Hopefully, we will feel free to discuss the 
deep issues of life and truly hear one another. This, 
too, is beginning to happen (as Cohn-Sherbok’s book 
exemplifies). We want to learn, and we hope that our 
fellow Jews will receive Jesus as Messiah. However, 
even if they do not — even if not a single fellow Jew 
embraces Jesus as Messiah — we will always remain a 
part of the Jewish community. 
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Response to Carl Kinbar 


by Ellen T. Charry 


welcome Mr. Kinbar’s interest in “The Other Side 

of the Story.” He has thought a good bit about 
these issues, and understandably wants to be 
included in the conversation, especially with the 
spread of a revived form of Jewish Christianity. 
Before turning to his main concern (not directly 
related to my essay), I will respond to the specific 
points he raised in response to my work. 


Mr. Kinbar suggests that I have overlooked 
Israel’s rebellion against God and the prophetic 
critique of Israel that runs constantly through the 
scripture to which Jesus was heir. This slightly 
misunderstands the point I was making. I wrote, 
“Israel never experienced the unbridgeable 
alienation from God that Christianity presumes.” 
This does not discount biblical Israel’s rebellions or 
prophetic criticism. Nor does it discount the falling 
away from God that typifies much current Jewish 
expression. Rather, this points to a theological, not 
an historical issue. Israel has no doctrine of the fall 
that translates into a doctrine of original sin or a 
doctrine of total depravity, against which people are 
helpless before God. The prophetic denunciations 
of Israel are to spur repentance and change. They 
do not lead to a theological anthropology that 
characterizes human nature as basically 
incapacitated, no matter how scathing or rightly 
deserved the denunciations of the prophets may be. 


Mr. Kinbar misses the deeper theological issues at 
stake in his next criticism as well. My article points 
out that the religion attributed to Jesus by the 
Gospels overturns “nearly every Jewish belief and 
practice.” To quote Matthew 5 in response does not 
get around this reality. Matthean Judaism believes 
that these Jewish Christians are upholding scripture, 
and believe that they are upholding the 
commandments: of this there is no doubt. Yet in 
fact, the hermeneutic applied to scripture is so 
different from pharisaic and eventually rabbinic 


interpretation that not a doctrine or a practice was 
left in place: Matthew and Luke explode the 
doctrine of election; Paul and John reinterpret 
Jewish holidays and practices until they no longer 
exist in recognizable form; the incipient Christology 
of the New Testament already undoes the Jewish 
doctrine of God; Paul decisively undermines 
obedience to the law ini favor of gentiles; and so on. 


But there are mere details. Mr. Kinbar’s real 
interest in responding to my essay is to plead for 
Messianic Jews’ inclusion in the conversation. Why 
may they not also sit at this table? There are basically 


Even if Jews were to accept 
Jesus as an awaited 
messiah...it could not be the 
Christian Christ of faith. 
Christians do not worship a 
Jewish messiah—they worship 
the Second Person of the 


Trinity. 


two reasons why Messianic Jews are not part of this 
painful and protracted theological discussion 
between Jews and Christians, even though they have 
been around since the 1960s. 


One reason is simply that Messianic Jews have 
only been around sine the 1960s. Forty years is not a 
lot of experience when the weight of 2000 years of 
theological history is at stake. Without precedent 
(beyond a few failed attempts described in Christian 
scripture) Messianic Jews have pretty much had to 
make their own way, more or less gleaning beliefs 
and practices as they could from wherever they 
could, putting it together as they go. To those who 
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believe that the integrity of ancient traditions is at 
stake, Messianic Jews look wet behind the ears. 


The other reason Messianic Jews have to fight for 
legitimacy is perhaps more painful to bear. By Mr. 
Kinbar’s own account, he is trying to resuscitate the 
Nazarenes of old. Yet both the synagogue and the 
church rejected their attempt to retain Christians 
within the scope of the synagogue. John’s gospel 
testifies to this decision on the Jewish side. Pauline 
Christianity attests to this decision on the Christian 
side. In the intervening millennia neither side has 
changed its mind. It is not only impossible to put 
the two traditions in some kind of synchronous 
relationship artificially. From a Jewish perspective, 
even if Jews were to accept Jesus as an awaited 
messiah—an idea that is not consonant with 
contemporary Jewish understanding—it could not 
be the Christian Christ of faith. Christians do not 
worship a Jewish messiah—they worship the 
Second Person of the Trinity, the Son of God 
Incarnate. If Messianic Jews worship Jesus, the 
Messiah of the Jews, they are not finally Christians. 
Jews for their part cannot worship the Second 
Person of the Trinity, the Son of God, for from a 
Jewish theological standpoint, this would be to cease 
to worship God. 


Mr. Kinbar seems unaware of the serious 
theological issues that separate Judaism from 
Christianity, issues that cannot simply be jumped 
over by appeal to scripture or a longing to be both 
Jewish and Christian at the same time. It is finally at 
the theological level that the Jewish-Christian 
struggle must be understood. Failing this, one risks 
creating a theologically incoherent or worse, 
duplicitous tertiam quid that has neither Jewish nor 
Christian theological integrity no matter how 
sincere its adherents may be. 
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Sermon 


Evangelism 


Delivered on June 13, 1999 at Central 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, Maryland by 
Dr. Ronald W. Scates. 


Sermon Text: 1 Peter 3:13-17 


eee is all for evangelism, right? When you all 
took that worship survey last year requesting ser- 
mons, one of the biggest requests was for a sermon on 
evangelism. So this morning, you are going to get that. 


In the Presbyterian Church USA, every time we do 
an evaluation of what our top priorities are, evange- 
lism is always right up there at the top. Everybody is 
all for evangelism, right? Or are they? 


Evangelism literally means good news, the sharing 
of the good news of Jesus Christ: his life, death, and 
resurrection and the possibility of His presence in 
one’s life and the hope of eternal life with God—good 
news! Well if that is the case, then why is the word 
evangelism such bad news for many people? 


For a lot of non—Christians the word evangelism 
stirs up thoughts of high-pressure, buttonholing, 
judgment, condemnation, and put downs—huckster- 
ism. And I know how they feel. 


I remember one time in San Antonio I was sitting 
in a restaurant, and this guy comes up and pulls up a 
chair next to me and asks me if I know Jesus Christ. 
He is going to witness to me. So to save him and me 
time, I said, “Hey, I am a Christian.” And to make sure 
he understood, I said, “In fact, ’'m born again, washed 
in the blood, and spirit—filled.” 


Well, the guy got kind of a disappointed smile on 
his face. He was about to leave, when I blew it by go- 
ing on and saying, “In fact, ’m a Presbyterian pastor.” 
With that, he sat back down and began to witness to 
me. Finally, to get rid of him, I prayed the prayer to 
receive Christ. 


Evangelism is sometimes bad news for a lot of 
Christians as well. We don’t want to come across as 
offensive. We don’t want to lay our trip on people. We 
don’t want to be identified with Jim and Tammy. We 
don’t want to appear to be ramming anything down 
somebody’s throat. We are all for evangelism, but we 
do a lot more talking about it than actually doing it 
and when we don’t do it, unbelievers are happy. So, 
what is the problem? 


Well, when we don’t share the gospel with others, 
God is not real happy about it, and, in fact, Christians 
aren't real happy about it, either. They feel guilty in- 
side because they know they never talk to anybody 
about Christ. 


Even unbelievers aren’t happy—like the two Michi- 
gan loggers in a logging camp. One remarked to the 
other, “You know, I’m just now finding out that youre 
a Christian. We’ve been working together for two years, 
and I had no idea. You know, that evangelist came 
through the camp last winter and talked to me about 
my soul. I pointed to you and said, “Well you know, he 
seems to be doing fine without Jesus Christ. I don’t 
think I need him either.” At that point, the Christian 
who had been silent realized that his silence had put 
another person’s soul in jeopardy. 


We kind of know that deep down inside, too. Deep 
inside, we know that God wants us to do evangelism. 
Well, ’ve got some good news for you. You don’t have 
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to buttonhole people. You don’t have to beat them over 
the head with a Bible. You don’t have to lay your trip 
on anyone. That’s why I am so excited about the text 
we are about to look at this morning. 


I would invite you to turn with me, and keep your 
Bibles open during the sermon, to Peter’s first letter, 
the 3rd chapter. Let’s take a look at verses 13-17. This 
is the Word of God, and it is good news: 


Who is going to harm you if you are eager to do 
good? ‘But even if you should suffer for what is right, 
you are blessed. “Do not fear what they fear; do not 
be frightened.”'*But in your hearts set apart Christ 
as Lord. Always be prepared to give an answer to ev- 
eryone who asks you to give the reason for the hope 
that you have. But do this with gentleness and re- 
spect, “keeping a clear conscience, so that those who 
speak maliciously against your good behavior in 
Christ may be ashamed of their slander. '7It is better, 
if it is God’s will, to suffer for doing good than for 
doing evil. 


Scott Peck begins his book The Road Less Traveled 
with this phrase: “life is difficult.” You know it is. It is 
for everybody, Christian and non-Christian—but es- 
pecially for the Christian today. Life is difficult if you 
try to follow Jesus Christ in an authentic way in a cul- 
ture that is increasingly more and more post-Chris- 
tian. And it was difficult back in the pre-Christian 
culture that Peter lived in, too. 


As he writes to these early Christians, Peter is say- 
ing that if you try to follow Christ, if you try to do 
good, and if you are eager for doing good and try to 
live a life of authenticity and integrity and compas- 
sion in the name of Jesus Christ, then who is there to 
harm you? Well, there are plenty of folks! 


So Peter goes on then in verse 14 to say, “Okay, Okay. 
But if you suffer, remember you are blessed.” 


Now you all remember what “blessed” literally 
means, don’t you? It means “on the right road.” When 
you suffer because you are following Jesus Christ, you 
are on the right road. And you don’t need to be afraid 
because when you are on that right road, Jesus Christ 
is right there with you. 


So, if you are going to follow Christ, you are going 
to suffer. If you go around saying that Jesus Christ is 
the only way to salvation and eternal life, you are go- 
ing to be attacked. If your lifestyle is one of Biblical 
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morality, then you are going to appear more and more 
odd as the years go on, and you are going to be 
mocked. If you make the claim that Christianity is the 
truth for the universe, then you are going to suffer for 
that. That is just the way it is. 


The early Christians knew what that was all about. 
There is no way of getting around it. God is saying 
through Peter that it is through your suffering, your 
faithful suffering as a disciple of Christ, through your 
unwillingness to fudge, compromise or dumb—down 
the gospel, but by living transparently,naturally, com- 
passionately and authentically as a Christian, God will 
redeem that. Even your suffering, God can make a 
context for evangelism. What Peter is saying here in 
this text before us is that if you live for Jesus Christ 
publicly, you are going to draw fire. 


But here is what I don’t want you to miss. He is also 
saying that you are also going to draw new believers 
to Christ. Who here would not like to experience and 
know first-hand, the unsurpassable joy of leading an- 
other person to a life-transforming eternally lifesav- 
ing relationship with Jesus Christ? You can have that 
experience. 


But wait a minute, no you can’t. No one can lead 
someone else to Christ. Did you know that? It is true— 
because only the Holy Spirit can lead someone to 
Christ. The Holy Spirit really is the only evangelist. 


But, here’s the good new s. God loves you and me 
so much, that he doesn’t do it all himself. He partners 
with us, including us in his great plan of salvation for 
people. The Holy Spirit chooses to work through and 
in your life and mine to lead other people to Christ. 


He does that, I believe, chiefly when your life and 
mine lines up with the life that Peter lays out in verses 
15 and 16 in the text. I believe we have in these verses 
the consummate evangelistic text of all of Scripture. 
It’s God’s ultimate plan for how Christians are to be 
about evangelism. Let's take a look at these two verses. 


There are five points here I want you to notice— 
five things that when they line up in your life and mine, 
we are going to end up leading people to Christ. 


Point number one is in verse 15: Set apart Christ as 
Lord in your heart. Now notice that Peter does not say, 
“Make Christ Lord of your life.” Early in my ministry, 
I used to tell people that is what they needed to do— 
make Christ the Lord of your life. But I didn’t need to 
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say that because Christ is already Lord of your life. 
Whether youre a Christian or not a Christian, whether 
you believe Jesus is real or not, Christ 7s Lord. You and 
I cannot make him anything that he already is. 


That’s why Peter says instead to set apart Christ 
as Lord in your heart. This a volitional thing. This 
is a voluntary thing. You and J are to intentionally 
recognize the Lordship of Christ in our lives, and 
then so order our lives in their entirety—our job, 
our family, our finances, our recreation, our rela- 
tionships —order those things around and under 
the Lordship of Jesus Christas the number one pri- 
ority in our lives. In other words, our lives begin to 
revolve around him. That is what it means to set 
apart Christ as Lord of your life. 


But let me come clean with you and confess. I don’t 
always do that, enven as a “Rev.” Three things make 
me balk sometimes as setting apart Christ as Lord of 
my life. 

First, I don’t want to give up all of my stuff. Materi- 
alism has a hold on me and it does on all of us, and I 
sometimes find myself seeking after comfort and con- 
venience rather than radical discipleship. 


Second, I balk sometimes because I do not want to 
surrender control. I want to call all the shots in my 
life. | want to make all of the decisions. I want to be in 
charge. You know what I want to be when I grow up? 
God. That is what I want to be. I want to be in com- 
plete control of my life. I don’t want to live by faith. I 
want to live by sight. I want to be in control making 
all of the decisions. 


Third. I don’t want to look weird. I want people to 
think of Ron Scates as respectably religious. But I don’t 
want people thinking that Iam some kind of wacked- 
out, weirdo, Jesus freak. 


So, sometimes I balk at setting apart Christ as Lord 
of my life. But when I do set Him apart look at what 
happens. Let’s go on to point number two. 


When you set Christ apart as Lord of your heart, 
when you order your life around him, make him your 
number one priority, and put him at the center of your 
life, then point number two is: get ready, because 
people are going to come to you. Verse 15 says again 
that people are going to come. 


You see, the world is out there watching Chris- 
tians very closely. They are hoping to catch a glimpse 
of hope in our lives. They are watching you and me. 


When they see authenticity—when they see Jesus 
Christ reflected in our lives—they will come to us, 
Peter is saying. 

Now, they may come by night. They may tear us 
down in the morning, but they will come to us by 
night. Today’s persecutors are tomorrow’s believers. 
Because when they see something different in your 
life, it is something to laugh at in the morning, but 
when tough times hit they will come to you. 


They will say things like, “I saw you get passed 
over unjustly for that job promotion, and you didn’t 
go ballistic. You didn’t seek revenge.” Or they will 
come to you and say, “I have been watching you 
dying with terminal cancer, and I’m amazed at the 
way that you live. There’s something different about 
you, tell me what it is.” 


Do you see what happens? You don’t have to go out 
on an evangelistic crusade. If you set apart Christ as 
the Lord of your heart, you won’t have to worry about 
whether you should be witnessing to so and so. You 
won't have to worry about laying your trip on some- 
one. They'll come to you. They'll fling the door wide 
open to their life, and ask you into it. You're not laying 
your trip on them, they’re inviting you to tell them 
about what it is that’s at the center of your life. 


Do you know what they’re asking you? They’re ask- 
ing you to tell them about Christ in you, the hope of 
glory, (as Paul puts it in Colossians 1:27) although they 
don’t know that is what they are asking. It gives you 
and me then the opportunity to share Christ with 
them. They’re not going to say, “Oh, don’t lay your 
religious trip on me,” because they invited you. They 
asked. The door is wide open. They will come to you 
if you live authentically for Christ. 


Point number three is in verse 15 once more: you'd 
better have something to say to them when they ask. 
You can’t say, “Well, go talk to my pastor about that.” 
They want to hear it from you. They don’t want some 
canned speech, they want to hear it from your heart. 


Can you this day sit down and, from your heart, 
articulate how your story intersects with Christ’s 
story? If you can’t, then you need to spend some time 
doing that—thinking about how the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, his presence in your life, 
and his hope for eternal glory, impacts your day to 
day living. Then be able to share that story as confi- 
dently and naturally as if someone asked you about 
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your favorite baseball team or what you did on vaca- 
tion last summer. 


Point number four is still in verse 15. You are to 
share with people about Christ with gentleness and 
respect. You and I are not called by Christ to be Bible 
thumpers. We are not called to beat anybody over the 
head with the gospel. Peter is talking here about our 
attitude and the tone in which we speak and share with 
other people. He is saying that we need to share the 
gospel out of an attitude of respect and gentleness. 


You and I are more likely to share the gospel in an 
attitude of respect and gentleness when we believe two 
things. First is when we are really convinced of the 
sovereignty of God—that it is really God and God 
alone who draws people to Christ. Second, we are more 
apt to share the gospel with respect and gentleness 
when we realize that Christ calls us to see every per- 
son we meet through the lens of the cross—as a spe- 
cial creation whom God has made, and whom God 
loves, and whom God has died for. 


Take the story of Charlie’s neighbor, for example. 
Charlie thought that he could argue his next-door 
neighbor into the kingdom. So, he was always de- 
bating him; and the next-door neighbor was always 
putting him down saying, “All Christians are brain- 
less. They don’t have any common sense. If people 
really had brains, they would never accept this myth 
of Jesus Christ.” 


That really got to Charlie, and so he began to de- 
vour the works of C.S Lewis, Ravi Zacharias, and Josh 
McDowell — all excellent authors. Charlie thought, 
“T am going to win this intellectual battle.” 


Well, one day Charlie noticed that his next door 
neighbor’s rain gutters were clogged with leaves. His 
neighbors’ wife told him that her husband was afraid 
of heights, and so he couldn’t clean them out. So, 
Charlie grabbed his ladder and went up there and 
cleaned out the man’s rain gutters. 


Imagine Charlie’s surprise next Sunday, when his 
neighbor and his wife showed up in church. During 
that service of worship, Charlie’s neighbor ’s eyes were 
opened, he heard the gospel, the veil was lifted, and 
he surrendered his life to Christ. Later, he went to 
Charlie and said, “The thing that drew me to church, 
and then eventually into the arms of Christ, was your 
spirit of servanthood and respect for me.” 


scates 


I really don’t believe anybody gets argued into the 
kingdom of God, but by gentleness and respect. 


Fifth, in verse 16, Peter says that you and I will do 
evangelism most faithfully and effectively when we 
have a clear conscience. How may times do we balk at 
sharing Jesus Christ with someone, even when they’ve 
asked us, “What is different in your life?” Often we’ve 
come up short because Satan is whispering into our 
other ear, “Who are you to be telling someone about 
Jesus Christ? If they only knew what you did last night. 
If they only knew what you said this morning. They 
would shake their heads and walk away.” 


So, we are to keep a clear conscience. How do we 
do that—by running around trying extra hard to be 
perfect and good? No. What is the church anyway 
but“Hypocrites Anonymous?” 


You and I keep a clear conscious when we keep short 
accounts with God. When I sin in some way, what I 
do is push Jesus out of the center of my life and onto 
the periphery. Keeping a short account with God is 
simply realizing I have done that, and then as soon as 
I realize that, surrender myself once again to the Lord- 
ship of Christ: set him intentionally apart in my heart 
as Lord, and allow him his rightful place back in the 
center. God honors that. 


You would be surprised how more articulately and 
how more eagerly you will be to share the gospel with 
someone when you are in right relationship with the 
One you are taking about. Keep a clear conscience. 


Scott Peck is right. Life is difficult. There is no easy 
way to go throug this life as a human being in a pain- 
less way. There is no easy, painless way to be a Chris- 
tian. There is no painless, easy way to do evangelism, 
and yet, God in his providence has redeemed our 
pain and suffering, and actually transformed it into 
a winsome context for evangelism. It is when you 
and I suffer but have Christ at the center of our lives, 
that people will be drawn to us, and we have an op- 
portunity to share. 


If we are doing that, we don’t have time to get in- 
volved in evangelism programs. We will be too busy 
answering the questions of those who come to us and 
ask, “What is the center of your life?” 


Next week the Presbyterian Church, USA General 
Assembly meets in Fort Worth. Once again for the 
33rd year in a row, we will be told that we have lost 
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something like 25,000 members over the past year. 
When you hear that statistic this year, | want you to 
remember something. It is not like that everywhere 
else in the world. 


Five thousand people every month are coming to 
Jesus Christ through the Rural Presbyterian Church 
of India. A church largely made up of untouchables. 
That is the lowest rung on the Indian caste system 
ladder. Those are people, men and women, boys and 
girls, who daily suffer under the indignities and op- 
pression of the caste system. Yet, they have set apart 
Christ as the Lord of their lives. They bear up under 
that suffering with joy and compassion to the extent 
that the other Indian castes around them see some- 
thing different in their lives, and they are actually 
drawn to them. Five thousand people a month—all 
new believers—are coming into the kingdom 
through those untouchables. They see something dif- 
ferent. They want to know what it is. 


What about when people see your life and mine? 
Are they drawn to Christ? Why, or why not? 
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The Smell of Sawdust: What 
Evangelicals Can Learn 
from Their Fundamentalist 
Heritage 


by Richard J. Mouw, 


Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, MI, 2000 


Reviewed By John G. Hartung, 
Ph.D candidate in philosophy, 
Syracuse University. 


he recent proposals by the 

Bush administration for sup- 
porting private charity work done 
by religious organizations with 
public funds have been character- 
ized by some as requiring an ob- 
jectionable return to the 
Antebellum era. The idea is that by 
such support, the government will 
be tacitly endorsing a return to the 
patriarchal and authoritarian 
structures of the 19th century. It is 
clear that we have made significant 
social progress from the concep- 
tions of gender and social struc- 
ture that encouraged abuse. Thus, 
a policy that fails to conserve these 
achievements is bad policy. 


If this odium attaches to the 
social structures of the 19" cen- 
tury, how much more so does it 
attach to the religion of the era, as 
well as its contemporary expres- 
sion in the form of Protestant 
fundamentalism? Yet American 
fundamentalism has been getting 
a second look from sociologists 


Reviews 


and has been receiving a more 
positive appraisal than it has in the 
past. What impact has this case 
made on evangelicals? 


The evangelical movement de- 
fines itself in part by dispelling any 
identification of itself with funda- 
mentalism and has endeavored to 
show that a conservative and su- 
pernatural worldview need not be 
anti-intellectual or parochial. The 
evangelical view of fundamental- 
ism is illustrated by the late evan- 
gelical apologist Edward J. 
Carnell’s depiction of fundamen- 
talism as “cultic orthodoxy.” 


However, much evidence 
brought forth by those outside and 
inside the evangelical movement 
strongly suggests that 
evangelicalism has been in denial 
about its relation to fundamental- 
ism and that it has not really 
achieved escape velocity from its 
gravitational pull. Is it time for 
evangelicals to acknowledge this, 
come clean, and admit that they 
really belong with their funda- 
mentalist forebears? How could 
evangelicalism reconnect with 
fundamentalism without compro- 
mising on its critique? 

Richard Mouw, ethicist and 
current president of that evan- 
gelical landmark institution, 
Fuller Seminary in California, in 
his recent book, The Smell of Saw- 
dust, takes a very personal and 
autobiographical approach to this 
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question. In his presentation, 
Mouw touches on the feelings of 
many in the evangelical movement 
with his own account of his expe- 
riences with fundamentalist 
preachers, camps, meetings, and 
hymns, all of which make for de- 
lightful reading. But underlying 
the nostalgia is a strategic and nu- 
anced re-appropriation of funda- 
mentalism by an evangelical 
leader. Mouw is sophisticated and 
possesses the credentials to repre- 
sent the evangelical movement in 
this matter. Though Mouw admits 
that evangelicals owe a spiritual 
debt to fundamentalism, he tries 
to show that such a confession is 
by no means damning. 


Mouw reconstructs an anec- 
dotal counterpart to the case for 
evangelicalism’s dependence on its 
fundamentalist past, showing how 
revivalist influences carry over 
into current evangelical activism 
and thought. He uses the image of 
the old tent revival practice of lay- 
ing down a sawdust trail to lead 
the convicted sinner to the altar. 
The “smell of sawdust” still at- 
taches to the various faces of 
evangelicalism. 


Mouw looks at such things as 
“the battle for the Bible”, aspira- 
tions for an evangelical intellectu- 
alism, dialogues with Jews and 
Catholics, personal religion and 
social structures, missions, and 
other issues, showing along the 
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way that evangelicals have ben- 
efited positively from their funda- 
mentalist past while at the same 
time critically assessing it and al- 
tering it when it seemed necessary. 
As Mouw traces these trajectories, 
he usually winds up noting that 
they have taken evangelicals into 
difficult areas with 
no clear answers. 
Often, when 
evangelicals balk 
at an issue, it is for 


Conversion is the 


Mouw is not afraid to cast him- 
self as a person unsatisfactorily 
conflicted by the tensions that 
plague modern evangelicalism. 
But he leaves the question of 
whether such problems amount to 
incoherencies open. His argument 
assumes that these are issues but 

not defeaters of 
evangelicalism. 


It is relevant 
that, in Mouw’s 
particular spin on 


reasons similar to basis for evangelicalism, he 
fundamentalist . more centrally 
ones. Each trail evangelical identifies it with 
starts with the identity rather the Pietist move- 
strength of a fun- ment rather that 
damentalist sim- than any than either the 


plicity and ends in 
the morass of an 
evangelical com- 
plexity. Along the 
way, Mouw cites 
more detailed 
studies to confirm 
the picture he paints, showing that 
his view is not just a private per- 
ception. 


The picture that results shows 
that fundamentalism is not without 
its excellencies and wisdom. In 
this, Mouw’s book fits with much 
of his recent writing arguing that 
ordinary Christians should have a 
significant input in the theology of 
the church, not leaving the task to 
clergy and academics alone. This 
should give significant pause to a 
blanket condemnation of funda- 
mentalism like we find in Carnell’s 
remark. Yet, this picture also shows 
that evangelicalism is still strug- 
gling with the unfinished business 
of fully reconciling essential funda- 
mentalist concerns and beliefs with 
life in contemporary culture. 


particular tradition 


of Protestantism. 


Reformation or 
the Puritan move- 
ment. This is 
striking since 
Mouw’s theologi- 
cal tradition is 
characteristic for 
having an extensive critique of the 
Pietist-Revivalist tradition. What 
made Pietism distinctive, of 
course, was its emphasis on lived 
Christianity and genuine transfor- 
mation of life, rather than just an 
intellectual possession of Christian 
beliefs. 


Evangelicalism reflects this in its 
identifying emphasis on conver- 
sion. Conversion is the basis for 
evangelical identity rather than any 
particular tradition of Protestant- 
ism. Conversion in evangelicalism 
is a deep spiritual and psychologi- 
cal change in which some basic the- 
ology enters as the necessary and 
sufficient cognitive component. 
Evangelicals are to be identified 
more by what they become rather 
than just what they believe. 
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With such an emphasis on per- 
sonal transformation, could it be 
that the evangelical tradition is es- 
pecially well placed to provide the 
resources for coherently and rea- 
sonably specifying their relation to 
their fundamentalist sources? 
Consider the criticisms of govern- 
ment support for faith-based 
charities with which I began. The 
assumption of such criticism is 
that any proposed return to the 
practices of a century ago must 
involve an uncritical and flat re- 
gression to the past and its associ- 
ated abuses. But we ought to 
distinguish between religious ex- 
pressions that succumb to detri- 
mental dispositions from those 
that critically sublimate such ten- 
dencies by a conscious and vigor- 
ous re-appropriation of better 
ones. It is very plausible that some 
forms of the Christian religion are 
so objectionable precisely for being 
reactionary. However, a mature, 
proactive, and responsible faith is 
not only not objectionable in this 
way, it is prima facie attractive. It is 
not a priori clear that such a critical 
faith will reject everything from its 
past expressions, so doctrine and 
ritual are not automatic indicators 
that a religion is regressive. 


Mouw utilizes Paul Ricoeur’s 
concept of “second naivete.” The 
sort of re-connection to funda- 
mentalism that Mouw wants to 
recommend is not a regress to a 
former simplicity that ignores the 
difficulties, but a “simplicity be- 
yond complexity,” a recapturing of 
achievements of fundamentalism 
in the face of those difficulties. 
This kind of return is not reac- 
tionary, but calculated and made 
with the full recognition of the 
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perhaps intractable nature of some 
evangelical issues. By thus invok- 
ing Ricoeur, Mouw provides an 
account of a possible way for the 
contemporary evangelical to posi- 
tively appropriate the evident vir- 
tues of the fundamentalist 
movement. It avoids the vice of 
dogmatism, understood as the un- 
willingness to recognize the limits 
and problems of one’s own posi- 
tion. One does not have the di- 
lemma of either rejecting or 
regressing; converting to a higher- 
order “fundamentalism” passes 
though these horns. 


So evangelicals can come to 
responsible terms with their 
fundamentalist sources and need 
not be condemned for doing so. 
But is it really worth it to 
evangelicals to take a second look 
at fundamentalism? The value of 
Mouw’s anecdotal approach is not 
only that it provides a confession 
of his own participation in undue 
reprimands of fundamentalism 
but that it also is a testimony to 
the power of re-connecting. 


For many, this book, authored 
by someone with great authority 
on all matters dealing with Ameri- 
can evangelicalism, would be en- 
joyable both for its brevity as well 
as its trenchant insights. Especially 
recommended is Mouw’s discus- 
sion of what he calls “natural spiri- 
tuality;” the way that the 
devotions, books, speakers, and 
hymns we enjoyed in our early 
days as Christians can pull us back 
to the former zeal and zest we 
found when first we began to 
know Christ. 


God’s Lesser Glory 


“The Diminished God of Open 
Theism” 


Author: Bruce A. Ware, Senior 
Associate Dean of the School of 
Theology at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


Crossway Books, Publisher, 2000 
Paper, 240 pages 


Review by Robbie Castleman, 
staff worker with InterVarsity 
Christian Fellowship in Florida. 


ruce Ware’s critique of Open 

Theism is outlined by asking 
three questions: What does open 
theism propose? What is wrong 
with Open Theism’s view of God? 
And, what difference does Open 
Theism make in daily life? The 
book is outlined to answer these 
questions exercising, with only a 
few lapses of fervent preaching, a 
quest for honest fairness, a tem- 
pered tone, and well-footnoted 
accountability. 


I found the book helpful in 
honing my own critique of Open 
Theism after an initial reading of 
this theology’s primary sources. | 
came away from my introductory 
reading of Open Theists, good 
scholars all, rather surprised by the 
lack of anything compelling, 
philosophically, Biblically or theo- 
logically. Ware does a good job of 
recognizing Open Theist’s sensi- 
tive and well-intentioned pastoral 
concerns, and their desire to be 
understood as “evangelical” in 
their commitment to the authority 
of Scripture. Although well foot- 
noted with complete quotes and 
historical details, only a scrupu- 
lous reading of primary texts 
would establish the fairness of 
Ware’s assessment. 
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The continuum that is emerg- 
ing as Open Theists publish and 
lecture on this theology of God is 
noted by Ware, but not overly de- 
fined. Gregory Boyd seems to be 
the most conservative, John Sand- 
ers “pushes the envelope” most 
consistently, and Clark Pinnock 
ebbs and flows within these cur- 
rent perimeters. Other Open The- 
ists, in the main, respond to these 
three. However, the margins of 
my copy of Ware’s text are littered 
with questions to ask Open The- 
ists, and this may be the long-term 
value of the book. 


For example, Ware writes, 


If people really want to 
ground this type of dynamic 
and mutually learning, 
interactive relationship with 
God in prayer that openness 
advocates often commend, this 
will require an even further 
departure from orthodoxy as 
exhaustive divine present and 
past knowledge is denied. It 
will result in both an even 
loftier elevation of human 
significance and an even 
greater diminishing of the 
richness, fullness, grandeur, 
and glory that is God’s alone. 
For the sake of commending 
what amounts to a largely 
human model of personal 
relationship, the openness 
approach, if consistent, leads 
toward a view in which God is 
brought down increasingly to 
our level. 


Ware is correct to make the 
point that Open Theists have to 
live with inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions if they are to be honest. 
He is also right to admit that or- 
thodox theologians can be dishon- 
est and inconsistent about their 
paradoxes of faith. The difference 
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can be that open theists are willing 
to resolve the tension by eroding 
the character of God and making 
God as unknowing as we are in 
time and space. Classical theists 
need to acknowledge the paradox 
of faith, not just existentially, but 
at the same time hold to the im- 
mutability of God’s character. The 
latter has a God who keeps his 
promises, keeps Covenant, a God 
to be trusted. Although Open 
Theists insist that God will get it 
right in the long run, in the 
present moment, he’s dependent 
on all the contingencies that bear 
on that moment and the human 
dynamic to cooperate. This is 21st 
century Pelagianism, and not a 
very sophisticated one at that! 


Ware is careful in the way he 
points up the inconsistencies that 
are apparent in Open Theism. His 
general approach is to expose a 
genuine parallel consideration that 
most evangelical theologians do 
not dispute, including Open The- 
ists, and then expose a specific issue 
under consideration. One place in 
the book Ware does this especially 
well is concerning the hermeneutics 
of “straight forward” texts used by 
Open Theists and how this has 
been dealt historically, especially 
within the Reformed tradition. 


Ware comes down hard, and 
rightly so, on the issue of God’s 
future trustworthiness in the light 
of Open Theism’s contention that 
God learns in the present moment 
in dynamic relationship with his 
people. Open Theists must an- 
swer the good questions raised by 
Ware if their theology doesn’t lead 
to the erosion of faith and the un- 
dermining of real pastoral help. 
The book is helpful to any who 
want a good guide to investigate 
Open Theism. 
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Finale 


That All Might be Saved 


by Benjamin Milner and Rankin Wilbourne 


The wheels are still spinning. The country highway, 
eerily silent. Your 84’ Buick slams to a halt. Furi- 
ously struggling to remove your seatbelt, you leap 
from your car and run to the driver’s side window of 
the overturned vehicle. Heart pounding, you begin 
to make out slight movements inside the darkness 
of the mangled automobile frame. Barely audible 
breaths escape from the passenger’s side of the car 
over the dead body of the driver. Yes, your immedi- 
ate thought is, ‘help. But the time for that seems to 
have passed. You know that the next few moments 
will be the passenger’s last. What are you thinking? 
Is something at stake? 


o begins Robert Duval’s recent film, The Apostle. 

In the crudest possible way, Buddy (Duval) leads 
the young dying man to faith in Christ. As Duval closes 
the boy’s eyes in death he purrs to himself, “thank you 
Jesus. Thank you Jesus.” 


What if Universalism were true? What if all people 
will be saved through Jesus? Could any human be- 
ing with integrity really wish for anything else? Af- 
ter all, we proclaim the love of God for all people 
and the power of Christ to save all. In fact, is it even 
justified to call this a mere ‘wish’? One can certainly 
find scriptural support for Universalism. What else 
could Paul mean in Romans 5:18 where he writes, 
“then as one man’s trespass led to condemnation for 
all, so one man’s act of righteousness leads to acquit- 
tal and life for all. Six chapters later, Paul seems to 
express the same sentiment, “for God has consigned 
all humans to disobedience, that he may have mercy 
upon all” (11:32). Paul’s Universalistic convictions 
do not appear to dampen with age. The apostle writes 


in 1 Tim. 4:10, “we have our hope set on the living 
God, who is the Savior of all, especially of those who 
believe.” In light of these texts and others, Universal- 
ism cannot be summarily dismissed in a facile and 
naive fashion. 


And yet, a wholesale affirmation of Universalism 
invariably creates tension between the teachings of 
Paul and Jesus. Tension may not even be a strong 
enough word. If Universalism were true, the very re- 
liability of our Lord’s words would be called into ques- 
tion. If Jesus were a Universalist, what can we make 
of the seemingly incongruous statement in Mt. 25:41, 
“then he will say to those at his left hand, ‘depart from 
me, you cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels”? Could the sinless one, with ab- 
solute integrity, have uttered such a threat knowing 
that it was ultimately unreal? 


Whatever Jesus intends by his repeated teachings 
on Hell, Scripture certainly affirms the reality of a 
final judgment. Three examples are sufficient to give 
pause before leaping to a enthusiastic endorsement 
of Universalism. In 2 Thessalonians 1:8, we are told 
that there will be a day “when the Lord Jesus is re- 
vealed from heaven with his mighty angels in flam- 
ing fire, inflicting vengeance upon those who do not 
know God and upon those who do not obey the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus. They shall suffer the punish- 
ment of eternal destruction and exclusion from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of his might.” 
2 Peter 3:7 speaks of the same plight for disobedient 
human beings, “the heavens and earth that now ex- 
ist have been stored up for fire, being kept until the 
day of judgment and destruction of ungodly men.” 
In Revelation, John’s apocalyptic vision culminates 
in a final parting of the ways: “Blessed are those who 
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wash their robes, that they may have the right to the 
tree of life and that they may enter the city by the gates. 
Outside are the dogs and sorcerers and fornicators and 
murderers and idolaters, and every one who loves and 
practices falsehood” (Rev. 22:14). Does Scripture teach 
the reality of Universalism or the reality of a final judg- 
ment? The Srciptural burden of proof rests on those 
who affirm Universalism. 


Don’t dismiss this article as yet another misguided 
evangelical plea. This is an urgent matter. The stakes 
in this debate are extremely high. And it is our con- 
viction that high-minded debates about Univeralism 
express themselves in very concrete ways: an affirma- 
tion of Universalism will invariably play itself out in 
our attitude towards missions 
and evangelism. Dr. Gillespie, 
whom we greatly respect, has 
recently said in a sermon that 
a belief in Universalism does 
not detract from our desire 
for missions and evangelism. 
Certainly, there are people for 
whom it makes only a slight 
difference. Some are so over- 
whelmed by the transforming 
power of the gospel that the 
reality of Christ here and now 
is sufficient motivation for 
missions and evangelism. But 
I think that such examples are rare. And even in these 
cases, the main impetus in proclaiming the gospel is 
to improve quality of life in this world. “Eternal life 
and a full experience of God should begin today, even 
for those who ultimately will have eternal life and a 
full experience of God,” so runs the logic. And the 
words are compelling and true. But how does it hon- 
estly play out in your life? 


When was the last time that you were on the train 
to New York City sitting across from a silent but agi- 
tated passenger and wondered not only about the state 
of their life, but the state of their soul? When was the 
last time that you were severely troubled by the 
thought that non-Christian friends and family mem- 
bers might be perishing? When was the last time you 
prayed for their souls? It must be admitted that in the 
common practice of the church, a widespread belief 
in Universalism does diminish the urgency for both 
evangelism and missions. It hardly even needs to be 


Given our limited knowledge of 
things eternal, the dangers of 
believing in Universalism are 

far greater than the dangers of 


believing in a populated Hell. 


mentioned that the central impetus behind the great- 
est missionary ventures in Church History has not 
been solely about improving quality of life. 


A sidelong glance at the history of overseas mis- 
sions in American Mainline Churches during the 20" 
Century reveals a prominent alteration in strategy. 
One can trace a gradual decline in theological focus 
and a parallel increase in interest in sociological con- 
cerns. Could this shift in focus have taken place with- 
out the theological underpinning of Universalism? 


While it may beg the question, can we reasonably 
suppose that merely improving the quality of people’s 
lives would have motivated Paul to endure repeated 
hardships? Would doubting Thomas have made the 
long trek to India without the 
burden of people’s eternal well 
being heavy on his heart? Can 
we imagine Boniface risking 
his life as he chopped down 
Thor’s famed sacred oak at 
Fritzlar (thus challenging the 
pagan nature worship of na- 
tive 8 Century Germans) 
without an imagination alive 
with thoughts of potential 
judgment? Can we really pic- 
ture the 19" Century Baptist 
missionary William Carey fu- 
riously translating the Bible 
into multiple vernacular Indian languages with the 
goal of improving human earthly life? 


The story is told of Hudson Taylor before he had 
gone to China. He had a dream in which he had a 
vision of a million Chinese, screaming and burning 
in the torments of Hell. And he went to China, and 
the world was changed. Similar testimonies could 
surely be garnered from the likes of evangelists such 
as Samuel Upon, Jim Elliot, William Wade Harris, 
Lottie Moon, Betsey Stockton, and David Brainerd. 
From the mouths of missionaries themselves, what we 
repeatedly hear about is a passion for souls, both here 
and in eternity. The stakes are not just mortal. They 
are immortal. 


Dr. Moffett relates his own call to the mission field 
in his article “Why I ama Missionary.” Robert Speer, a 
great missionary himself, was speaking a Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Speer took his watch from his 
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pocket and said: “Young men, this watch could tick for 
nine and a half years without numbering the unbeliev- 
ers in China alone.” As Moffett says, his obsession over 
that statistic grew and grew to the point that was finally 
compelled to go to China. Thanks to the efforts of 
Missionaries such as Moffett, today that watch would 
only have to tick two and half years to number those in 
China who have not heard the Gospel. 


The scriptural case is sufficient. The evidence from 
the history of missions is at least compelling. But even if 
we admit that the scriptural case is open and the example 
from history is ambiguous, let this one point be made 
clear: given our limited knowledge of things eternal, the 
dangers of believing in Universalism are far greater than 
the dangers of believing in a populated Hell. 


Consider a wager. Let us suppose that there is equal 
evidence both to affirm and to deny Universalism. And 
let us grant that both the opponents and proponents 
of Universalism acknowledge that faith in Jesus has 
urgent transforming power here and now. A sure and 
certain conviction of Universalism will help us to avoid 
embarrassing situations, where we might have warned 
someone of the dangers of Hell, and will lend us a 
certain freedom—a less frantic concern for those who 
don’t have faith. A sure and certain conviction of the 
truth of a populated Hell will perhaps force us into 
those same embarrassing situations, will certainly 
make us less popular among our non-believing 
friends, and may keep us up at night as we fret over 
the destiny of people that we know and love. 


If Universalism is true, there will undoubtedly be 
some unpleasant temporal consequences for having 
believed it false. We will have caused ourselves undue 
anxiety over the possibility of eternal separation from 
God; we will have alienated many non-Christians for 
preaching a Gospel that includes the reality of judg- 
ment. But in the end, if you believed in hell and were 
wrong, what have you lost? Nothing! In fact, you would 
be overjoyed by the surprise that, for every human 
being, mercy has triumphed over judgment. 


But suppose that the Universalism is false and you 
believed that it was true. And suppose that belief did 
diminish your fervor for evangelism and missions. 
Are not the eternal consequences of such a mistake 
far more drastic than the reverse? In the end, if you 
did not believe in hell and were wrong, what have 
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you lost? You would be devastated by the fact that 
the judgment of God has separated you perhaps from 
those closest to you? What of those loved ones you 
had ceased to pray for? Will not the diminished ur- 
gency for evangelism appear to be a horror in com- 
parison with which any forfeiture of earthly comfort 
will appear a triviality? 


Universalism is certainly not the official doctrine 
of the PTS community. But lex orand1, lex credendi is 
a wise and ancient maxim of the church. If a church 
fails to preach from the Old Testament, one rightly 
wonders whether the Old Testament is really canon 
in that church. In the same way, if the possibility of a 
human being perishing eternally in Hell is never seri- 
ously preached, taught, or even considered, one rightly 
wonders whether we as Christian community really 
believe in it. Have a position and be able to defend it 
the next time you are on the train to New York. What 
are you thinking? The stakes are immortal. 
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